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MRS. HOWARD TAYLOR, 

HER WEB OF TIME 

By Joy Guinness. The China Inland Mission, 
London, 1949. $2.25. 369 pages. 

The story of one life, this book is 
really a biography of two people, Dr. 
and Mrs. Howard Taylor, as they ex- 
emplify the Biblical standard of a 
Christian husband and wife serving 
the Lord. Because their life is por- 
trayed against the customs of their 
day, Mrs. Howard Taylor may appear 
as somewhat eccentric, “out of this 
world,” mid-Victorian. But as one 
reads on, he discovers that here is a 
holy woman living for God and for 
that unseen Kingdom of the Spirit. 

This is the story of the biographer 
of the China Inland Mission, for Mrs. 
Howard Taylor with her husband’s 
help wrote twenty volumes which, with 
the one exception of Borden of Yale, 

deal with the China Inland Mission. 
But this is more than’ an account of 
the writing of a series of missionary 
books. It is a story of early China 
Inland Mission days, of privation and 
danger, of deputation work on behalf 
of China around the world. 

The years Dr. and Mrs. Howard 
Taylor spent in deputation for the 
China Inland Mission set a pattern for 
‘God-honoring deputation work. Theirs 
was no high-pressure, money-raising 
campaign with success gauged in terms 
of dollars secured. “The primary ob- 
ject of the years of travel and speaking 
was to make known to American be- 


(Continued on page 10, column 2) 
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* THE HEART and soul of Christianity is the Resur- 
rection is no new doctrine. St. Paul preached it, as did 
the other disciples. It is central to our faith, essential 
to our hope, vital to our happiness. 

Some points of Christian theology are optional. For 
example, there is a divergence of opinion on the subject 
of local church government, and since the Scripture is 
not explicit in these matters, we regard the ensuing 
arguments on this subject as nonessential. There is a 
similar divergence of opinion on the orders of the 
Christian ministry. There is even difference of opinion 
concerning the details of the second coming of Christ. 
But the Resurrection is fundamental. If that belief is 
rejected, all the theology of the New Testament breaks 
down. With no resurrection victory, the proof of Christ’s 
deity and the hope of our own resurrection are weak. 
Like the millions who for the centuries have groped 
for an answer to the question of life after death, we 
have no satisfaction—if the Resurrection is not real. 
It was the serious implications of this truth that made 
Paul flee from the emptiness of unbelief and warn the 
church that, “If Christ be not risen, then is our preach- 
ing vain... [and] your faith is vain; ye are yet in your 
sins. Then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ 
are perished.” 

As Easter approaches, we will all be listening with 
burning hearts to the evidences of Christ’s resurrection, 
and in the strength of these convictions we will add our 
hallelujahs to those of the redeemed throng of all the 
ages. 

But there are three ways of looking at the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. First, we think of it as a fact which 
established the Messiahship of our Lord, for the Scrip- 
ture says He was “declared to be the Son of God with 
power ... by the resurrection from the dead.” Second, 
we see in it a prophecy and a guarantee of our rising 
from the dead, for did not Paul say, “Now is Christ 
risen from the dead, and become the firstfruits of them 
that slept”? 

But the third way of looking at the Resurrection 
brings it close and makes it a pattern and symbol for 
practical Christian living. Notice that St. Paul says, “If 
ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which 
are above,” and, “God ... hath raised us up together 
(with him], and made us sit together in heavenly places.” 
Thus it is by our union with Christ in His death and 
resurrection that we come to the fullest understanding 
of the miracle of His rising. 

Our concern here is with this third practical aspect 
of the Resurrection. Just what did Paul mean when he 
prayed that believers might know Christ and “the power 
of his resurrection” ? 

Many people who can recount with great ease the 
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and East where he has been speaker. He has 
always had many contacts with young people: 
in his own student days—-University of Manitoba 
(A.B.), Dallas Theological Seminary (Th.M.), 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary (Th.D.): 
in his pastorates—he was with the Bethany Col- 
‘legiate Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia for 
fifteen years before coming to River Forest; in 
his own home—son Donald is 15, daughter Elaine 
is junior-high age. 


evidences of the Resurrection are entire strangers to its 
power—just as the man who lives in a dungeon, though 
not doubting the reality of the sunshine, has no practical 
acquaintance with its warmth; his knowledge of the 
sunshine is theory. It is exactly so with some Christians 
who eloquently fight for the facts but know nothing of 
the power of our Saviour’s great victory. 


What is this power that is available to us through the 
Resurrection? Turning to Colossians 3:1-15 we see that 
our mystical union with Christ, that is, our being buried 
and raised with Him, has a very practical meaning. It 
is not some vague figure of speech but a thing to live by. 

The great fact is that in Christ’s being resurrected 
we who trust Him are raised to a newness of life and 
are bidden to live in the power and blessedness of it. 
The Bible expresses it in many ways: that we are to 
reckon ourselves dead unto sin and alive unto God; 
that we are new creatures in Christ Jesus; that we are 
to put off the old man and put on the new; and that we 
are to seek those things which are above. In other words, 
since we are changed and a new vista of life stretches 
before us with new principles and hopes and ambitions, 
our union with Christ binds us to be true to the facts of 
our spiritual lives. It calls us to set our affections toward 
our new home rather than toward our old. Surely the 
risen Lord, seated on God’s right hand with His redemp- 
tive work complete, will become, by virtue of His vic- 
tory, a magnet great enough to draw our affections to 
Himself and overcome the now alien undertow which 
would keep us earthbound all our days. 


Notice the two practical consequences of the Resur- 
rection—-practical because they touch the lowest duties 
and come to us where we live, here and now. One calls 
for something to be subtracted, and the other for some- 
thing to be added. The first is the power to put off the 
old nature, and the second, the power to magnify and 
manifest the new nature. 

It is as if the Holy Spirit conceived of a race of men 
clothed in garments of anger, wrath, malice, blasphemy. 





fornication, evil concupiscence, filthy communication, 
and covetousness. He calls upon every Christian to cast 
such garments from him and be done with them forever. 
He reminds him that such garb is foreign to his new 
life in Christ. It is not a case of rolling up the sleeves 
and loosening the neck band for freer action; it is a 
case of casting the garment completely off. The life 
pictured in these hateful words belongs to and is ruled 
by earth and is not now the natural dress of a believer. 

This is no fantastic classification of vices but a cata- 
log which all the world owns to be ugly and wrong. 
These are the things that characterize the life we left 
behind us. It is a grim list indeed—impurity, passion, 
and covetousness—and, though we might not consider 
the last-named a very serious sin, notice that St. Paul 
calls it idolatry. 

The Holy Spirit here considers not only the sins 
of impurity and unregulated passion but also anger, 
wrath, malice, blasphemy, filthy communication, and 
lying: they are definitely part of the old life, and victory 
over them is possible—in a practical way—to the one 
who is risen with Christ. Many a person hobbles through 
life all the way to his grave, crippled by a spirit of 
meanness and malice which says, “There may be a lot 
of water go under the bridge, but some day, some place, 
somehow. | will get back at that person for the mean, 
contemptible trick he played on me.” The sins of speech 
and malice, and the deadly passion of anger are vices 
too many Christians harbor; their presence gives evi- 
dence that the possessor knows nothing of “the power 
of his resurrection.” 

Even so, a life that is merely free from evil speech, 
covetousness, malice, and impurity is not Christ’s goal 
for the Christian. There must be something more; and 
in Christ there is something more. 


The second practical consequence of the resurrection 
of Christ is the power to put on the new nature with all 
its excellences. This is summed up in Colossians 3:12- 
14: “Put on therefore as the elect of God, holy and 
beloved, [a heart] of mercy, kindness, humbleness of 
mind, meekness, longsuffering; forbearing one another, 
and forgiving one another and above all these 
things put on love, which is the bond of perfectness.” 


The great motive for putting on the new man lies in 
what we are, and Paul never grows weary of reminding 
us of it. We are “elect of God, holy and beloved.” As 
such it is only natural that we should put on a vesture 
of practical Christian graces which will adorn the doc- 
trine we profess and make us mirrors of God’s mercy. 


St. Paul then focuses all the rays of the new life into 
one bright beam; it is love. The other virtues touched 
on here are the various manifestations of love. Just as 
in the case of the “fruit of the Spirit,” a catalog of 
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graces is mentioned, namely, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance, and 
all of these are comprehended in the word love, so here, 
“kindness, humbleness, meekness, longsuffering, for- 
bearance and forgiveness” are simply the evidences 
of love. 

These are the graces that would make earth an Eden, 
and love is the “girdle” that binds these graces to a 
man as the articles of clothing are fastened to our 
bodies by a belt. 

The tranquillity of a life freed from malice, covetous- 
ness, and impurity and filled with love—that issues in 
kindness, humbleness, forbearance, and forgiveness— 
is ours to the extent that we live a risen life and partake 
of the victory which the Saviour won over Satan. These 
virtues are not phantoms that evade us; but they are 
practical, possible through the power of the risen Christ. 
We hold up these virtues and admire them, and many a 
man strives seriously to attain them; but we do so much 
stumbling and failing that the program looks hopeless. 
Is this then impossible? It is impossible to all but those 
who have been raised with Christ to newness of life. If 
you find it hard, get on your knees and pray daily, “O 
God, that I may know Him and the power of His resur- 
rection.” 

The Christian life suffers at a thousand points, but at 


none more than our failure to apprehend this power. 
God has made success possible, and we should learn the 
secret of it. 

Another point, “If in this life only, we have hope in 
Christ, we are of all men most pitiable.” It must be 
remembered that much Scriptural teaching on the Res- 
urrection is the answer to questions on what had become 
of departed loved ones. Nowhere in history can we find 
a fact that stands between time and eternity like the 
Resurrection. It unites two worlds: it witnesses to a 
life here and also to a life above—as real as this. 

No subject lies nearer to the heart of man than the 
possibility of life beyond the grave. Longfellow wrote: 

“There is no flock, however watched and tended, 

But one dead lamb is there; 

There is no home, howe’er defended, | 

But has one vacant chair.” 
Sorrow is as deep in the age of television as in the age 
of Ptolemy. In all our sorrows, learning and science 
cannot help us. Philosophy can do little better. Poetry 
can stimulate our thirst, but it can never quench it. The 
only sure hope is in the One who said, “I am the resur- 
rection, and the life: he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die.” And that too is prac- 
tical. END 





().. HUNDRED years ago this month, God called home 
His honored servant — Adoniram Judson — who had 
faithfully done God’s bidding despite untold hardship. 
Sailors tenderly lowered his body to its ocean grave. 
In the Baptist meeting house at Malden, Massachusetts, 
a marble memorial tablet stands, bearing this inscrip- 
tion: 
In Memoriam 
Rev. ADONIRAM JUDSON 
Born August 9, 1788 
Died April 12, 1850 
Malden, His Birthplace 
The Ocean, His Sepulchre 
Converted Burmans 
and 
The Burman Bible, 
His Monument. 


His Record Is On High. 


On this centennial anniversary, we pause to honor 
“the Apostle of Burma,” who has been called the 
“greatest of all American missionaries.” Theodore 
Parker declared that “if the modern missionary move- 
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POSTLE TO BURMA 


BY LAURA S. EMERSON 


ment had done no more than produce one Adoniram 
Judson, it were worth all it cost.” 

Born in the cultured New England home of a Con- 
gregational minister, young Judson grew up with an 
intense desire to honor his family name. At college an 
atheistic friend succeeded in overthrowing his faith. 
After graduation he bade good-bye to his broken-hearted 
parents and left home for a dramatic career. While 
staying in a hotel on his travels, he heard one night 
from an adjoining room a dying man’s cries of despair. 
It was a terrifying experience, but it served to awaken 
him to his own spiritual need. In the morning he learned 
that the dead man was his brilliant atheistic friend. 
Returning to his father’s home, he enrolled in Andover 
Seminary where he was soon converted. This definite 
assurance of personal salvation stood foremost in Jud- 
son’s missionary preparation. 

At the turn of the nineteenth century, there were no 
American missionary societies. Judson acquainted him- 
self with the work of William Carey—the English cob- 
bler who became the father of organized missions— 
until his thoughts centered upon India. At the now 
famous “Haystack Prayer Meeting” of Williamstown, 
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Massachusetts — the birthplace of modern American 
missions — five college men met together to pray and 
plan for some mission to the heathen. Later, at Andover 
Seminary, Judson and two of his friends joined together 
to form the infant missionary society of which he 
became the recognized leader. 

The Great Commission, “Go ye into all the world,” 
had been burned upon his own soul with deep convic- 
tion. From that time on, he was signally thrust forth as 
God’s chosen apostle. Even a call to Boston’s largest 
church could not turn him from his purpose. 

The offer of Judson and his friends for work abroad 
became the nucleus of the Congregational American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. On the 
way to India, the radical change of his views on the 
subject of baptism became the germ of a new movement 
—the organization of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union—so that providentially, he caused the formation 
of two missionary societies! 


Judson had planned to enter his work as a single 
man. But two years before he sailed—when he was 
twenty-two—he had met a young woman who answered 
the ideal of his mind and heart. Nancy Hasseltine— 
vivacious, beautiful, and fond of society—had been 
converted at sixteen and had thrown herself with 
enthusiasm into the service of her Lord while teaching 
school. Judson’s proposal had not portrayed a romantic 
picture of missionary life; instead he honorably spread 
before her the want, hardships, dangers, and even death 
which might lie ahead. After weeks of prayerful self- 
inquiry, she resolved to forsake home and its comforts 
for Jesus’ sake to enter what was an unprecedented 
career for an American woman. So the girl, Nancy, 
gave her hand in marriage to Adoniram Judson, the 
missionary militant, and became the woman resourceful, 
destined to become known on three continents as the 
“Heroine of Ava.” 


Fourteen days after the wedding, the young couple 
(he was twenty-four, and she twenty-three) set sail for 
Calcutta, and later arrived at the Carey Mission—only 
to be ordered out by the East India Company. Sadly, 
they retreated to the Isle of France. With unconquerable 
determination they went back to India the next summer, 
only to be thwarted again. Rather than return home, 
they took passage on a vessel to Burma, landing in 
Rangoon in July, 1813, a year after they had first sailed 
from America. 

So Judson was forbidden to enter India because God 
would have him in Burma. Back of the contrary winds, 
a Higher Power drove him out of the course as he had 
planned it into the course as God had planned it. 

Disappointments met them at the outset. Mrs. Jud- 
son’s strength was so depleted that she was carried on 
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shore in a chair. Rangoon was not the colorful, romantic 
city it has been pictured since. Felix Carey, the son of 
the great missionary of India, had married a native and 
was leaving the Protestant work he had begun in Burma 
five years before. The mission house was on the edge 
of the execution place, where the sight and stench of 
the slain horrified the Judsons. Alone, friendless, with 
no word from home for one and a half years, they 
struggled to learn the difficult Burmese language. But 
they didn’t give up. In a letter to Dr. Baldwin, Judson 
wrote: 


I have no doubt that God is preparing the way 
for the conversion of Burma to His Son... I 
know not that I shall live to see a single convert, 
but, notwithstanding, I feel that | would not leave 
my present situation to be made a king. 


Like all pioneer missionaries, they had to labor long 
and patiently before seeing results. Judson devoted 
himself to the language and worked diligently on a 
Burmese translation of the Gospel of Matthew and 
several tracts on Christianity. 

Four, five, six years of faithful witnessing passed 
without even one convert. To forsake Buddha meant 
torture, ostracism, and even crucifixion for the Bur- 
mese. Baby Roger, who had brightened their home for 
seven months, now lay buried in the mission yard. The 
Judsons’ own health was failing in the enervating 
climate. 


When the awful powers of Buddhism challenged his 
faith and he seemed to be struggling in the dark, 
Judson voiced these heroic words: “The future is as 
bright as the promises of God.” Finally he built a 
roadside zayat—a rest house like those built by the 
Buddhist monks as places to meditate and expound 
their religious principles—from which he heralded the 
message of Christ. Seated on a mat on the veranda, he 
lifted his deep voice, and in the Burmese vernacular 
proclaimed the noble invitation of Isaiah: “Ho, every 
one that thirsteth, come’ ye to the waters, and he that 
hath no money; come ye, buy, and eat. . .” 

He paused. People passed to and fro. His heart 
throbbed heavily. All morning long he fed the promises 
of Isaiah to passers-by. 

Then one evening his gardener, Maung Nau, inquired 
earnestly about the Jesus-way—-and all traces of dis- 
couragement left Judson. Six years after landing in 
Rangoon, he baptized Maung Nau, his first Burmese 
convert. By the next year, ten had publicly acknowl- 
edged Christ. 

So that the Burmese might have the Word of Life. 
Judson—who was gifted in linguistics—quietly worked 
at the prodigious task of translating the whole Bible in 
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Tris is the first of a series of 


three articles; the second will deal 
with the what, and the third, 


with the how, of prayer meetings. 


GO TO 
PRAYER 
MEETINGS? 


BY JOHN PATERSON 


® HAVE probably noticed that Christians have a 
habit of getting together in groups to pray. Maybe you 
arent at all satisfied that as a habit it is either good 
or necessary. 


If so, you may be saying, “Why spend time praying, 
when God knows—and you don’t—what He will do in 
any case? Do you expect to make God change His 
mind?” 

Or maybe the question is, “Why a prayer meeting?” 
Why can’t we all pray on our own—in fact didn’t Christ 
tell us somewhere to pray behind closed doors, in 
secret?” 

Or again, it may be you're giving the familiar com- 
plaint, “I can pray when I’m on my own, but somehow 
in a meeting it’s different.” 

Let’s look at some answers to these objections. Take 
that first one about God’s will. If you have not read it, 
you should try to get a copy of Canon Hammond's 
article, “Can Prayer Change God’s Mind?” (nis, No- 
vember, 1948). What does happen when we pray? The 
Canon’s conclusion, briefly, is that although God is 


unchanging in His purposes, He waits upon a reaction 
from us—‘There are conditions that are indispensable 
to the divine operations. . . . There is and there must 
be a human response to the divine overture.” If you 
read Genesis 18:23-33, Exodus 32:9-14, or John 16:24, 
you will see that God actually wants us to pray. S. D. 
Gordon (Quiet Talks on Prayer, Revell, p. 138) de- 
scribes what God wants in this way: “God up yonder, 
His Victor-Son at His side, and a man down here in 
such sympathetic touch that God can think His thoughts 
over in this man’s mind, and have His desires repeated 
on earth as this man’s prayer.” 

Surely if God wants such close communion with us 
and if He wants us to pray, we want to. But will it be 
private prayer or prayer in groups? It’s true that there 
are not many references to prayer meetings in the Bible 
—just occasional mentions like Acts 1:14 and 12:5. But 
here are two reasons | believe that Christians should 
meet together to pray. The first sounds a little abstract, 
but briefly, it’s this. Although God loves us and saves 
us as individuals, His ultimate interest is in a group 
(John 10:16). All His plans depend on group fulfill- 
ment (Romans 12:5; Ephesians 3:10, 4:12, 5:25-27). 


Being a Christian is a matter of family life in the 
“household of God.” Because of the work which God 
has for His family to do, the prayer meeting becomes 
the family business meeting, and if the members of the 
household stay away from it, the business just doesn’t 
get done. 

The second reason is very practical. You will find 
that a prayer meeting helps you get to know people 
more quickly than anything else, promotes fellowship 
and, above all, enables you to pray with more assur- 
ance. Why? Simply because, when we pray on our 
own, we are always wondering if perhaps we’re just 
asking for things we want. But if we find four or five 
other people with the same prayer burden, we get at 
once onto much stronger prayer ground—“If two of 
you shall agree on earth as touching any thing that they 
shall ask, it shall be done” (Matthew 18:19). The 
cross-check brings the assurance. 

But maybe that verse about praying behind closed 
doors still worries you. And how about the parable of 
the Pharisee and the publican? 

If you will read Matthew 6 and Luke 18, you will 
find that in both cases, Christ was talking not so much 
about where to pray as how to pray. The Pharisee and 
the publican were both praying in public—they were 
both in the Temple. What distinguished them was the 
way they prayed. Of course there is a place for prayer 
in secret. But to make Matthew 6 a basis for staying 
away from prayer meetings is about as reasonable as 


(Continued on page 15, column 1) 
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Just when we are most anxious to have our hearts the 
temple of God, we shall find the two men coming up to 
pray. And the publican will find that his danger is 
not from the Pharisee beside him, who despises him, 
but the Pharisee within who comments and exalts. 
—ANDREW MURRAY 


You are a fluent and arresting speaker—no risk of 
a “flop” if you are the star of the evening! But the Holy 
Spirit sets no seal on the message; the fruit is for the 


hour and not for eternity—because you pride yourself 
on it. 

What a contrast you are to old Bob with his blunder- 
ing ways, and the inevitable faux pas at the crucial 
moment! But your own undoubted gift of handling a 
delicate situation, and your ready tact in averting dis- 
cord and tension have nothing of the true savor of 
Christ about them—because you pride yourself on them. 

You have held every position in your local chapter— 
publicity chairman, treasurer, secretary, and president 
—and each position more than doubled its activity 
during your tenure. But if you could take a glance at 
the only ledger that counts, you would see few entries 
under your name. Your drive and efficiency, your grit 
and ‘gumption are not accounted as “acceptable offer- 
ings” on that balance sheet—because you pride your- 
self on them. 

In the face of widespread immodesty, lack of re- 
straint between the sexes, and the rank exhibitionism 

(Continued on page 15, column 1) 


























c was choral practice time at the Sing Akademie in 
Berlin. A slight boy with Jewish features sat at the 
piano, his sensitive fingers running over the accompani- 
ments before him. Suddenly his eyes filled with tears at 
the beauty of the hymn he was playing. Lifting his 
childish voice, he joined the other children as they sang. 

“Receive me, my Redeemer, 

My Shepherd, make me Thine!” 
he sang in a flute-like treble. 

“Look!” cried one of the choristers in a stage whis- 
per, “the little Jew-boy raises his voice to Christ!” 

What was the hymn that had such power to stir the 
heart of the young Felix Mendelssohn? 

Its words, known to us as O Sacred Head Now 
Wounded came from the devout pen of Bernard, Abbott 
of Clairvaux (1091-1153). “It is easy to imagine him,” 
writes Augustine Smith in Lyric Religion (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1931), “alone in his narrow cell, with its 
floor of stone, gazing with rapture upon the Cross and 
its figure of the Saviour, and thinking of the agony and 
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suffering there portrayed. Thus he writes his Passion 
Hymn, fifty lines each, addressed to the sacred head, 
hands, feet, knees, breast, side, and heart of Jesus as He 
hangs on the Cross. . . . It is from the section addressed 
to the head, Salve Caput Cruentatum, that our English 
hymn is taken.” 

Five centuries later, the hymn was translated by Paul 
Gerhardt (1607-1676)—next to Luther the sweetest 
singer of Germany’s sacred songs—for use in his 
Lutheran communion. As O Haupt voll Blut und 
Wunden, it became one of the most beloved of Lutheran 
Passiontide hymns. “Bernard’s original is powerful 
and searching, but Gerhardt’s hymn is still more pow- 
erful and profound, as redrawn from the deeper spring 
of evangelical Lutheran, Scriptural knowledge, and 
fervency of faith” (quoted in Lyric Religion). 

Two centuries later, James Alexander (1804-1859) 
translated this hymn of eight centuries of worship into 
English, giving us the tender words, “O sacred Head, 
now wounded,” familiar and beloved throughout thé 
English-speaking world. “Thus this classic hymn 
expresses in three languages, the Latin, the German, 
and the English, and in three confessions, the Roman, 
the Lutheran, and the Anglican, the confidence of the 
believer in the Christ of Calvary” (quoted in Lyric 
Religion). 

But what of the exquisite melody to which this hymn 
is universally sung? Varied as are the sources of the 
text, even more unusual is the background of the music. 


The melody was written by Hans Leo Hassler (1564- 
1612), German church musician of Niirnberg and 
Dresden. It was first published in 1601 for the secular 
love song, “Mein G’miit ist mir verwirret von einer 
Jungfrau zart” (My heart is distracted by a tender 
maiden ). At that time singing hymns in church worship 
was still so new that there were few hymn tunes and 
“any foreign melody that had charm and beauty was 
stopped at the frontier and pressed into the service of 
the . . . Church” (Schweitzer). So in 1613, Hassler’s 
melody appeared in a hymnbook, set to Christoph 
Knoll’s Funeral Hymn, the first line of which, “Herz- 
lich thut mich verlanger” (Though worms destroy my 


_ body), it still commonly bears as a title. Forty-three 


years later, the melody reappeared in Johann Cruger’s 
hymnbook, Proxis Pietatis Melica (Frankfort, 1656), 
set to Gerhardt’s hymn, O Haupt voll Blut. From that 
day, the words and music of the Passion Hymn were 
indissolubly wedded. 


But it was not until the time of Johann Sebastian 
Bach (1685-1750) that this hymn reached the peak of 
Passiontide poignancy and devotion that it bears so 
reverently today. This humble worshiper, his beauty- 
loving heart aflame with his adoration of the Saviour, 
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touched this hymn with his genius and left it immortal. 
Over and over again he used it. He made it the principal 
melody in his St. Matthew Passion, he used it in the 
St. John Passion, in the Christmas Oratorio, and in four 
cantatas, while four other harmonizations are found in 
his Choralgesaenge. The original melody he purified, 
refined, and embellished; then he added exquisite and 
masterly harmony, differing with each repeated use, 
each harmonization designed best to display the stark 
beauty and inner meaning of the words it accompanies. 
Thus the humble love-song was transformed into a 
deathless instrument of praise to glorify the dying 
Redeemer. 

Always Bach uses the chorale with supreme artistry. 
In the St. Matthew Passion, it occurs five times. When 
Jesus tells His disciples, “All ye shall be offended 
because of me this night, for it is written, I will smite 
the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall be scat- 
tered abroad; but after | am risen again, I will go 
before you into Galilee,” the choir replies with the con- 
fident, serene verse five of O Haupt voll Blut: 

Receive me, my Redeemer, 

My Shepherd, make me Thine; 
Of every good the fountain, 
Thou art the spring of mine! 
How oft Thy words have fed me 
On earth with angels’ food; 
How oft Thy grace hath led me 
To highest, heavenly good! 


When Peter says to Jesus, “Though I should die with 
thee, yet will I not deny thee,” and “likewise also said 
all the disciples,” still confident, the choir answers with 
the sixth verse of the same hymn: 


Here would I stand beside Thee; 
Lord, bid me not depart! 

From Thee | will not sever, 
Though breaks Thy loving heart. 
When bitter pain shall hold Thee 
In agony opprest, 

Then, then will I enfold Thee 
Within my loving breast! 


When Jesus answers Pilate “never a word, insomuch 
that the governor marvelled greatly,” the chorus, losing 
its confidence in self, looks at Him, marvels at His 
patient love, and answers with the first verse of another 
of Gerhardt’s hymns: 


Commit thy way to Jesus, 

Thy burdens and thy cares; 

He from them all releases, 

He all thy sorrow shares. 

He gives the winds their courses, 
And bounds the ocean’s shore; 


He suffers not temptation 
To rise beyond thy power. 

Poignant and almost heart-breaking is the chorale 
that follows the double chorus, “Hail, King of the 
Jews,” when “they spit upon him, and took the reed, 
and smote him on the head.” Then the choir, horror 
stricken and amazed, murmurs verses one and two of 
O Haupt voll Blut: 

O Sacred Head, surrounded 

By crown of piercing thorn! 

O bleeding Head, so wounded, 
Reviled, and put to scorn! 
Death’s pallid hue comes o'er Thee, 
The glow of life decays, 

Yet angel hosts adore Thee, 

And tremble as they gaze! 

In this Thy bitter Passion, 

Good Shepherd, think of me 
With Thy most sweet compassion, 
Unworthy though I be: 

Beneath Thy Cross abiding, 
Forever would I rest, 

In Thy dear love confiding, 

And with Thy presence blest. 


And finally, when the Saviour bows His head in 
death, the ninth verse of the same hymn comes in 
hushed and holy whispers: 

Be near me, Lord, when dying, 

O part not Thou from me! 

And to my succour flying, 

Come, Lord, and set me free! 
And when my heart must languish 
In death’s last awful throe, 
Release me from mine anguish 

By Thine own pain and woe. 


Twice in the Christmas Oratorio, Bach employs the 
Passion Chorale. Near the outset he uses it with the 
text of Gerhardt’s Advent Hymn, as though, mingled 
with the joy of His coming, the gloom of Calvary 
already overshadowed the Holy Babe: 

How shall I fitly greet Thee, 
How give Thee welcome due? 
The nations long to greet Thee, 
And I would greet Thee, too! 
O Light of Life, shine brightly 
Within my sinful heart, 

That I may love Thee rightly, 
And see Thee as Thou art! 


For his closing song of triumph, surprisingly enough, 
Bach chooses the same chorale, giving it a long intro- 
duction and ornate, joyous interludes into which the 
choir weaves its chant of praise: 


Now vengeance hath been taken 
On all the foes of man, 

And Christ doth end in triumph 
The conflict He began. 

Sin, Death and Hell and Satan 
Their mighty Victor own; 

And Man doth stand forgiven 
Before His Father’s throne. 


This year at Easter, countless thousands will worship 
the Saviour through the words and music of the Passion 
Chorale from the pages of their own hymnbooks (see 
Hymns, song 120). Will you not make a study of this 
exquisite hymn part of your Passiontide adoration? END 


REVIEW SHELF 
(Continued from inside front cover) 


lievers the urgent spiritual need in China, and to put 
before them the opportunity of helping to meet that | 
need. . . . There was a harvest in China waiting for 
reapers. She spoke of it, and here and there the Lord 

. apprehended lives and they rose up and followed 
Him to those far-away opportunities. 


“In no way second to the dearth of workers was the 
need of those who would help together by their suppli- 
cation, so that the spiritual resources, bound or loosed 
according to our asking in prayer, might be abundantly 
outpoured in China. . 


“Hudson Taylor founded the China Inland Mission 
with certain clearly defined principles with regard to 
funds. He had himself been led to ask no help from 
man, but to make his needs known to God only. When 
he organized the Mission, it was on the understanding 
that no appeals for money should be made on behalf of 
the C.I.M. either to any person or at any meeting. Even 
if the chairman of the gathering or some other friend 
present asked to be allowed to take up a collection, 
Hudson Taylor would refuse. There were two reasons 
for this: the C.I.M. was at once undenominational and 
interdenominational, and Hudson Taylor was careful to 
avoid accepting for his work supplies which would 
otherwise be contributed to existing denominational 
societies. The deeper reason is one which it is easy to 
misinterpret. It was his real desire that all who served 
the Lord in the ranks of the C.I.M. should experience 
the privilege of entire dependence upon God. Other 
ways of gathering money for the work of the Kingdom 
are equally Scriptural and may be equally spiritual, but 
this way was the ‘pattern’ delivered to him from the 
Lord for the Mission he founded.” 


The reader of this biography will feel uplifted, and 
—for a time at least—freed of the sordid contamina- 
tion of this materialistic age. —csw 
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IN LOVE— GO SLOW 


BY MARGARET LEWIS RICHARDSON 


TO THE CONCLUSION that he is madly in love with you, 
that the left-hand diamond is only moments away, that 
trousseau planning should head your “immediate at- 
tention” file, jump ever so slowly. . . . Now perhaps 
he does love you, but until he tells you himself, better 
go slow. 

Woe be to these men whose smooth line of devotion 
and adoration comes out as easily as chatter of Geology 
II and left-wing tackles! Obviously that sort of insin- 
cerity has no part in a gentleman’s thinking or conver- 
sation. A Christian gentleman finds no enjoyment in 
misleading or disillusioning a friend. The so-called sport 
of watching a girl fall for an insincere but deliberate 
campaign of jove-making is a detestable trick. What is 
more serious, it makes light of a sacred and wonderful 
provision ordered by God Himself. 

Enough for the sort of man we all want to avoid. 
But now about that person you are dating regularly— 
well, almost regularly. That is, you have been with him 
a couple of times a week since Christmas . . . perhaps 
just a library date or a half-hour out for a coke, along 
with an occasional concert or lecture, walk and dinner. 
It looks as though he must be thinking in rather serious 
terms, doesn’t it, since he keeps calling and seeing you? 
You enjoy him very much—isn’t it time to stop seeing 

(Continued on page 33, column 1) 








= TWELVE-MINUTE address delivered by distinguished 
physicist and Nobel prizeman, Dr. Robert A. Millikan,* 
last August 5 on the anniversary of the atomic bomb 
explosion over Japan, has received wide publicity. cBs, 
in requesting Dr. Millikan’s address, asked for the mes- 
sage the famed scientist would give were this to be his 
final word to his fellow-men. 

The desperate plight of the world sounds through ev- 
ery paragraph of this deeply religious address. But Dr. 
Millikan singles out the need to abolish global wars 
as “in the year 1950 the world’s most supreme need,” 
and declares that such abolition “in itself will make a 
new world.” Moreover, he confesses, in effect, that 
science is impotent to accomplish this end and empha- 
sizes that religion alone holds promise for meeting the 
need. Dr. Millikan affirms that “the spirit of religion 
and the spirit of science ... are. . . the two great sister 
forces which have pulled and are still pulling mankind 
onward and upward.” 

The religious solution of the cultural crisis, offered 
by Dr. Millikan, is represented—whether correctly or 
not we shall yet inquire—as being specifically Christian. 
Altruistic idealism, which is Dr. Millikan’s gospel, is 
held to be the product and essence of Christianity. “The 
Christian church is the great dynamo which is largely 
responsible for pumping into human society the spirit 
of altruistic idealism,” he declares, quite true to the 
history of Western civilization. But, Dr. Millikan pro- 
ceeds—and here the multitude of evangelical believers 
will protest—altruistic idealism as he has defined it “is 
certainly the very essence of the teachings of Jesus.” 

If Dr. Millikan’s 1600 words were an isolated phe- 
nomenon, the address might be dismissed as an able 
scientist's last sentiments about Christianity and _sci- 
ence; there would be little occasion for another 1600 
words of serious exception to his views. But, Dr. Milli- 
kan’s notions on religion are likely to receive a prestige 
quite disproportionate to their worth as a scholarly 
representation of Christianity, simply because of Dr, 
Millikan’s prestige as a scientist. Distinction in science 
is compatible with hostility toward, and with misrepre- 
sentation of, essential Christianity, no less than with 
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Robert Millikan be Wrong? 


loyalty to it. It is necessary to consider the great physi- 
cist’s religious views, therefore, quite apart from his 
reputation for scholarship in science. 

Actually, Dr. Millikan emerges with a sort of mysti- 
cal pantheism as a substitute for the Biblical theism of 
the Hebrew-Christian revelation. 

Let us see how this is done. The only way to preclude 
atomic war, Dr. Millikan says, is “through the imple- 
mentation of the principle of collective security” where- 
in peace-loving nations unite their strength to oppose 
any aggressor. Such action will be “guided alone by 
considerations of world loyalty” as applied to “every 
individual act of each one of us.” This introduces the 
relevance of religion as a personal opportunity and 
responsibility. | am “to so shape my own conduct at 
all times as in my own carefully considered judgment 
to promote best, if everyone followed my example, the 
well-being of mankind as a whole; in other words, to 
start building on my own account that better world 
for which I pray. The integration of such efforts by all 
mankind will certainly create a better world.” 

Dr. Millikan’s optimism about human nature reveals 
no alertness to the Biblical teaching of man’s sinfulness 
and is equally indifferent to the lessons which recent 
thinkers have derived from the sociological tendencies 
of our generation. Dr. Millikan does not seem to con- 
sider whether man might have a natural bent to evil 
(unless he is delivered by the supernatural dynamic of 
regeneration) which opposes ideals; the teaching of 
Jesus, on the other hand, made it plain that even a rabbi 
had to be “born from above.” Instead of the Biblical 
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view of man, with its emphasis upon the need of a 
supernaturally changed life, Dr. Millikan pleads that 
man himself must “ ‘develop’ an attitude of willingness” 
and “subordinate” his impulses in the interest of “world 
loyalty.” What we have here, essentially, is a return to 
the Greek, pre-Christian emphasis on the development 
of the natural man, and not on the necessity for cruci- 
fying sinful nature. 

The same optimism is found when Dr. Millikan deals 
with the distortion and inadequacy of man’s conception 
of the Good. The Bible emphasizes that man is a sinner, 
and that his “righteousness” does not measure up to the 
righteousness which God demands; Jesus emphasized 
that unless one surpassed the righteousness of the reli- 
gious leaders of His day, he invited eternal separation 
from God. But the sinner is quite a respectable character 
in Dr. Millikan’s estimate: our conduct is to be shaped 
according to “ ‘my own’ carefully considered judgment” 
in the interest of the “larger good . . . ‘as I see it’ in 
cases in which there ‘seem to me’” to be a conflict 
between personal and social loyalties. 

The contradiction between such optimism about man’s 
goodness and the Bible’s reminder that God’s thoughts 
are above man’s thoughts, and His ways above man’s 
ways, is obvious. 

It is an astonishing claim by Dr. Millikan, then, that 
the main purpose of the Christian churches “consists in 
the effort to spread as widely as possible throughout 
society this attitude of world loyalty.” Doubtless it is 
true that a great segment of Protestantism, having de- 
serted the Great Commission of Christ, has degenerated 








to the preaching of an ethical idealism, based upon the 
profoundly anti-Biblical doctrines that man is essen- 
tially good and that the integration of natural effort by 
all mankind “will certainly create a better world.” But 
that was certainly not the purpose and activity of ihe 
apostolic church, or of the historic church through the 
Christian ages, despite its interest in “a better world.” 
The apostolic message centered in the good tidings that 
man, a lost sinner confronted by a holy God. was off- 
ered redemption through Jesus Christ the Redeemer. 
The first disciples were not commissioned to preach the 
principle of collective security, but the good news of 
personal salvation; hope for a better world turned on 
the experience of individual redemption. They knew 
no security of an abiding nature outside of a personal 
relationship to the living Lord of history. 

Dr. Milllikan does not, however, reduce social mor- 
ality to a matter of personal preference. His renuncia- 
tion of naturalism—“a purely materialistic philosophy 
is to me the height of unintelligence’—implies also the 
rejection of relativity in morals. He sees that the moral 
problem involves the religious problem: “I do not see 
how there can be any sense of duty, or any reason for 
altruistic conduct, i.e., any world loyalty, which is 
entirely divorced from the conviction that personal 
moral conduct, or what we call goodness, is somehow 
or other worthwhile, that there is Something in the 
universe which gives significance and meaning, call it 
value if you will, to existence.” 

But, note well, it is science, and not Christianity 
which is to define for Dr. Millikan the nature of social 
morality. Why Jesus, or any pre-atomic figure, should 
be used to adorn such a doctrine, is not at all apparent. 
The vast difference between the Biblical and the Milli- 
kanian versions is obvious here. For, according to Dr. 
Millikan, religion deals with the emotions and the will, 
whereas science deals with knowledge. And, since the 
essence of religion presumably is altruistic idealism, 
the determination of “what sort of procedures do ac- 
tually best promote social well-being . . . is a question 
of science or, knowledge, pure and simple.” It is from 
our growing knowledge of physics, chemistry, geology. 
physiology. psychology, economics, history. and govern- 
ment that we are to distill the nature of the ought. for 
these “growing cores of knowledge, coupled with the 
attitude of world loyalty” (which is a matter “of the 
emotions and the will [and] has nothing to do with 
knowledge”) provide “the sole basis for rational, intel- 
ligent living today.” 

One need not stop long with difficulties—which, seri- 
ous enough in themselves, are secondary to the major 
fallacy of this approach. The insuperable objections 
which confront Dr. Millikan’s solution, on his own 
assumptions, include the question, how science, which 
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examines only the ‘s (i.e., the actual), can ever distill 
from it a genuine ought (i.e., the ideal). How can an 
ethics of utility 
definition of what procedure promotes social well-being 

make the useful at the same time the ought? This 
problem for ethical idealism is not solved by pious 
appeals to the emotions and will, especially when (1) 
the United States has already set up the principle that 
the use of the atom bomb in warfare is sometimes useful 
and for the common good; (2) Russia may be suspected 
of wishing to extend the principle so that the United 
States does not have exclusive claim to it. 

But there is a deeper objection to Dr. Millikan’s view. 
In denying the knowledge-content of Christianity 
(which he does not differentiate in essence from reli- 
gion generally) he has rejected outright—despite the 
claim of agreement with the teachings of Jesus—the 
whole spirit of Biblical Christianity. For the prophets 
and apostles to whom God disclosed Himself, and Jesus 
Christ who claimed direct knowledge of the Father, 
stand in most emphatic judgment upon this view which 
limits knowledge to the scientific laboratory and leaves 
to the realm of religious experience nothing but the 
will to be guided by the laboratory’s method. 

The Bible discloses facts once for all. There is a per- 
sonal God, the Creator of all things. Man is not simply 
an animal; he was made in God's image and is a sinner 
in revolt against the holy Lord of history. God has 
come, in Christ, to provide redemption for man_ in 
faith. The downward movement of history, due to sin, 
can be arrested only by the supernatural power of 
redemption, and will be consummated by a final divine 
act in which the kingdom will be established. These are 
not truths of science, for science can neither discover 
nor repudiate them. They are disclosures of revelation. 
They are the hope of the Christian community, who 
trust to the regenerating power of Christ as the only 


should it succeed in arriving at a 


dynamic to rescue the world. 

Biblical Christianity indicts the non-Christian reli- 
gions because they do not know the redemption which 
God promised and provided in Jesus Christ for sinful 
humanity; it repudiates Dr. Millikan’s view that the 
essence of all religions is the same. Biblical Christianity 
views Jesus as the Redeemer by whom sinful man is ree- 
onciled to a holy God; it repudiates Dr. Millikan’s view 
that the significance of Jesus is mainly that of a teacher 
who championed ethical altruism in a lofty way. Dr. 
Millikan leaves no room for Biblical Christianity not 
because he is a scientist—for scientists have espoused 
the gospel of redemption—but because he rejects the 
self-revelation of God in the sacred Scriptures. END 


*Dr. Millikan is former chairman of the executive 
board of the California Institute of Technology, one 
of the nation’s two great technological schools. 
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WHY GO TO PRAYER MEETINGS? 

(Continued from page 6) 
saying that Stephen was wrong in praying in front of 
the men who were stoning him. Christ prayed in public 
too (John 11:41). 

So if God wants us to pray—and in meetings—we 
will go to prayer meetings. But what about the worry 
that praying in a meeting is different from praying 
alone? The quick answer on that is—it’s supposed to 
be! Just how different, we may go into another time. 
But if you're merely staying away from the prayer 
meeting because you're shy—and scores of people do— 
you go along; you'll soon get used to it! 

Well, there you are. But before we leave the subject, 
may we make quite sure that your weighty objections 
to the prayer-meeting habit aren’t just a question of too 


many dinner dates—or just straight laziness? END 


a 


BECAUSE 
(Continued from page 7) 

of many engaged couples. you feel that, as a Christian, 
your own behavior should be a model of discretion. 
And it is! The most exacting standards of decorum and 
reserve have nothing on you! As an example, you are a 
beacon set on a hill. But your little world does not 
seem to be impressed! In fact, they are sometimes 
amused and always repelled by this paragon of virtue— 
because you pride yourself on it. 


You are not slow—-as some are—to put your hand in 
your pocket to help along some struggler or to boost 
the worthy cause. Whoever else may pass by the con- 
tribution box, there is always one who can (and does!) 
slip something—folded—in. But your left-hand giving 
is canceled by your right-hand patting on the back. The 
fruit of such giving crumbles at a touch, and mingles 
with the rest of the dust of Sodom—because you pride 
yourself on it. ‘ 


In His sovereign working, the Holy Spirit has given 
you the gift of an evangelist (a gift, remember, which 
means heavy accountability in the Day of Reckoning) 
and you have been used time and again to lead the lost 
to the Saviour. But the exercise of your ministry brings 
no deep enrichment to your own spiritual life; your 
glow of success has not the remotest kinship with the 
“joy in the presence of the angels of God”—because 
you pride yourself on it. 

How different your testimony was from Miss Dull- 
stuff’s, which came just before yours at the Freshman 
Frolic! Her little tale of commonplaces was quite 
eclipsed by your recital of the fire and flood through 
which the Lord has brought you. The audience was 
interested, thrilled, and deeply moved. But the arrow 
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of conviction found no mark, no wounded heart was 
healed, no life was laid at the Saviour’s feet as you told 
your story—because you prided yourself on it. 
I seek not Mine own glory. John 8:50. 
I receive not honor from men. John 5:41. 
Follow Me. Luke 5:27. 
—“COMES” 





APOSTLE TO BURMA 
(Continued from page 5) 
the brief intervals between preaching, teaching, impris- 
onment, and jungle travel. Twenty-one years later, at 
the age of forty-six, he wrote: 
Thanks be to God, I can now say I have attained. 

I have knelt down before Him, with the last leaf 

in my hand. ...1 have dedicated it to His glory. 

May He make His own inspired Word, now com- 

plete in the Burman tongue, the grand instrument 

of filling all Burma with songs of praise to our 
great God and Saviour Jesus Christ, Amen. 

But he was not satisfied with this first version, and 
devoted seven more years to revising it. Then he added 
a Burmese Grammar and almost finished the Burmese- 
Dictionary before his death—accomplished 
only through keen suffering and endless hard work. 

When war broke out between Burma and England, 


English 


Judson was suspected of being a spy and thrown into 
For two grim years Nancy heroically inter- 
ceded for him with the authorities. A year after his 
release, while away on a mission, he received the news 
of her death at the age of only thirty-seven. 

Eight years later he married Sarah Boardman. They 
labored together eleven years until her health failed. 
She was buried at St. Helena while they were on their 
way to America. Judson continued the journey with his 
children, but spent only a few months here before re- 
turning to Burma with the third Mrs. Judson. 

During his thirty-seven years in Burma, Judson 
preached only one English sermon, as he had resolved 
not to teach, preach, or read in English in order to 
devote himself fully to his calling to the Burmese 
people. And so he turned aside tempting opportunities 
for government work and writing. He sought to preach 
the gospel by which men’s souls are saved; then, to 


prison. 


form new self-supporting churches of the converts. 

At the time of his death in 1850 there were over 
seven thousand living native Christians and sixty-three 
missionaries, native pastors, and assistants. 

Today, one hundred years later, thousands of native 
Christians and hundreds of missionaries from several 
missionary societies are carrying on in Burma, helping 
to guide the growing schools, hospitals, and churches. 
These are Adoniram Judson’s living monuments. END 
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GOD LED ME TO HIMSELF. . . 


aii TIBIA, femur, ulna, radius, fibula . . .”— 
laughter, loud voices, and blaring radios—that was our 
nurses’ dormitory that night. Utterly discouraged over 
learning to name the bones, I was just getting ready 
for bed when Dorothy came in with her bobby pins. We 
made pin curls and talked. At length we got onto the 
subject of churches and found a common interest. I 
raved about First Church—especially the wonderful 
dances the Town and Gown class holds Saturday nights 
at the parish house. “You ought to come along some- 
time,” I concluded. She didn’t seem interested. Instead 
she told nve of her church and the young people’s 
society. After she left I decided there was something 
rather funny about her. 

After that I saw quite a lot of Dot and heard her 
talk about Inter-Varsity. Once she explained what it 
was. Sounded dull. 

But one night a few months later, Dot finally suc- 
ceeded in getting me to go to a meeting, and—though 
I didn’t admit it—I had a pretty good time. The girls 
were friendly and pleasant. Of course my mood changed 
radically when I found out, when we got home, that 
there had been a big impromptu dance at the dorm that 
night! 

That summer, something happened to me out in 
Yellowstone Park. I guess it was the natural beauty 
that thrilled me. Anyway, looking back through my 
diary I find this comment, “At the roar of some of the 
"geysers I wondered if this was God’s way of showing 
me what hell will be like,” and then, “Having seen all 
this I feel like a different person. It’s hard to realize 
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that those rock formations, mountains, lakes, canyons, 
geysers, and waterfalls, and even the plains are not 
man-made. God put them there. Makes me realize how 
unimportant I am. I’m sounding like a preacher. Maybe 
I'll hunt up a Bible.” 

When I got home, I did dig out a Bible. I started with 
Genesis and read it like a history book. One day I read 
in Luke. It was utterly beyond me to believe the Virgin 
Birth and the other miracles. But then my dad had 
always.said the Bible was not to be taken literally. 

I asked Dot about that, and we had a long talk. The 
next day she looked me up and we went on. In fact, we 
got onto the subject almost every day. Once or twice 
I went to church with her. In fact, | seemed to be get- 
ting into a religious rut. One day on duty a patient 
said he wanted a Bible. When I took it to him he 
looked at me and then at the Bible. “What do I want 
with that?” he asked. “I want a barber, not a Bible!” 
I guess the Bible was just on my mind, 

Gradually I got interested in my own personal wel- 
fare. There was no good reason to think I should go to 
heaven. The terror of hell got so intense I was constantly 
afraid of dying. At times it was almost unbearable 
agony. Some nights I fought off sleep because I was 
afraid of waking up in hell. I had an idea only God 
could help me, but I had no faith and couldn’t seein 
to find it. 

So I went out for fun. I went wherever there was a 
dance or some other amusement and tried desperately 
to enjoy myself. But I couldn’t quite make it. 

(Continued on page 21, column 1) 
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through the Bible in three years 


SATURDAY, APRIL 1 

ROMANS 14:13-23 (1) Does Paul mean in v. 14 that 
“Nothing is good or ill, but thinking makes it so?” See 
I Cor. 5:11, and cf. v. 17. Christian forbearance should 
not encourage loose thinking about right and wrong. 
(2) If the kingdom of God does not consist of petty 
observances of what we do or do not do (v. 17), what 
does it consist of ? Are the views we hold on observ- 
ances or rules of conduct important enought to disrupt 
the peace of v. 19? Is my “right” to do certain things 
as important as my brother’s welfare? What is the rule 


involved? See 13:10 and 15:1. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 2 

ROMANS 15:1-13 (1) What should be the character of a 
group of Christians on the campus or anywhere (vv. 
5-7) ? Can these things be said of my group, my church, 
my family? What is the source of this likemindedness? 
How did Christ receive us? How, then, should we re- 
ceive our fellow Christians? (2) Why were we given the 
Scriptures (v. 4)? (3) Why were the Gentiles included 
in the plan of salvation (vv. 9-12)? Do I make it a 
daily practice to rejoice in the Lord, and do I praise 
God for His mercy as I should? 


MONDAY, APRIL 3 

ROMANS 15:14-33 (1) What gave Paul the right to write 
to these Roman Christians (vv. 15, 16, 23, 29, 32)? 
Notice to whom he gives the credit for his stupendous 
labors in the gospel (vv. 18-19). What was Paul’s atti- 
tude toward giving one’s material possessions to aid the 
church of Christ? Cf. vv. 26-28 with II Cor. 8:7-15. 
How does my personal stewardship stand up in the light 
of these verses? (3) What did Paul strive to do in 
preaching the gospel (vv. 20-21)? Do I try to reach 
those on my campus or among my neighbors who have 
never heard, or am I content to spend most of my time 
talking with Christians or church people? Am I even 
aware of the need around me? 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 4 

ROMANS 16 (1) This chapter gives us a glimpse into 
part of what someone has called Paul’s personal prayer 
list. Read the descriptions of the people he mentions. 
Notice how highly he treasures faithful hard workers, 
and those who showed him hospitality as he traveled 
about the world. Notice also the love with which Paul’s 
associates greet those who are at Rome. Vv. 25-27 are a 
sort of summation of the whole epistle. Cf. Eph. 3:1-10. 
What is the mystery of which Paul speaks? 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5 

PSALM 91. How many times this Psalm of trust has 
been a comfort to believers who were to undertake a 
journey! It is often called the “Traveler’s Psalm.” (1) 
The central idea of vv. 3-8 is safety. Note the two 
classes of dangers: the lion (open violence) and the 
adder (secret treachery). Cf. v. 13. Jehovah promises 
deliverance from both. (2) Vv. 11-12 are quoted by 
Satan in the temptation of Christ. See Matt. 4:6. How 
did Christ answer? What light does this throw on our 
appropriation of this Psalm? If I deliberately go out of 
His “way” for me (v. 11) and brave a danger not called 
for by duty, can I expect God’s protection? (3) In wv. 
14-16 what seven things does God promise to do for the 
one who trusts in Him (one is repeated) ? What are the 
three conditions? 

THURSDAY, APRIL 6 

PSALM 92. (1) Note how the psalmist sings of both 
mercy and judgment throughout this Psalm. List the 
thoughts that belong to each. The central pivot of the 
psalm is v. 8. (2) Vv. 6-9 correspond to vv. 12-14. 
The brutish man is contrasted with the righteous man. 
In vv. 7-9 what words are used to describe the end of the 
wicked? What should be my attitude in the light of this 
truth? (3) With v. 5 cp. Isa. 55:9; Rom. 11:33. (4) 
For what should I praise the Lord today (v. 1)? “What 
is lovingkindness every morning is faithfulness every 
night; that is, what in the morning the Lord promises, 
He has by night performed” (Scroggie). 

FRIDAY, APRIL 7 

PSALM 93. This is the first of eight Royal Psalms. Their 
subject is: “Jehovah is King.” See also Ps. 97:1; 99:1. 
They may be considered an amplification of Ps. 92:8. 
(1) In wv. 1-2 note the sovereignty and majesty of God, 
the stability of His Kingdom, and the antiquity of His 
throne. Cp. also Ps. 96:10. What in history today would 
remind us of these facts? (2) Vv. 2-3. “The shriek of 
the storm, the dash of the breakers, will be hushed when 
He says, ‘Peace,’ and the highest toss of their spray does 
not wet, much less shake, His stable throne” (Mac- 
laren). “God is still on the throne, and He will remem- 
ber His own.” (3) In view of His greatness, what is the 
demand of God upon our attitude toward His Word, 
and upon our lives (v. 5)? 


EVERY MORNING .. . 


Be sure to read the assigned passage carefully 
before attempting to answer the questions. 

After you have finished answering each day’s 
specific questions, review by answering these im- 
portant queries: 

1. Is there any example for me to seek to follow 
by God’s help? 

2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 

3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or to forsake? 

4. Is there a promise for me to claim; if so, what 
are its conditions? 

5. What does this passage teach me (by illustra- 
tion or statement) about Jesus Christ, God, myself, 
His will for my life? 

6. Is there something in this passage which 
should be my prayer for today? 





SATURDAY, APRIL 8 

psaLM 94. The. Psalm is in two parts, vv. 1-11 express- 
ing concern because of the apparent absence of Jehovah 
and consequent triumph of the wicked; vv. 12-23 ex- 
pressing confidence in His return and the destruction 
of His enemies. Although the Psalm does not directly 
say “the Lord reigneth” (see previous day’s study), 
yet this thought underlies it. (1) Note the questions in 
the Psalm. Can you find answers for them? Note also 
the number of times the word Jehovah is used. See R.V. 
on this. What attributes does the Psalm ascribe to Him? 
(2) V. 1 “vengeance” (i.e. justice) is the necessary 
punishment of wrong-doing. Cp. Luke 18:7. (3) Can 
you recount instances in your own life of v. 18? So 
long as He holds us, we are safe. 

SUNDAY, APRIL 9 

PSALM 95. On this Easter morning, let us give thanks 
for our Risen Lord, who is a King “eternal, immortal. 
invisible” (I Tim. 1:17). (1) This Psalm should be read 
in connection with Heb. 3:7-11 where it is quoted. To 
whom does the writer of Hebrews ascribe this Psalm? 
What is the relation of this to the doctrine of inspira- 
tion? See also Heb. 4:7 where the reference is most 
likely to the book of David rather than to the person 
of David. (2) The Psalm is in two stanzas. Vv. 1-7b are 
an invitation; vv. 7c-1] a warning. “How wonderful is 
the grace that invites sinners to share God’s rest.” In 
the first section, note two invitations (“Let us”) and 
two reasons (“for”). (3) “Hardening your heart” (v. 
8) is persistently doing what you know is wrong. See 
the R.V. on this verse, and Exod. 17:1-7; Num. 20:1-13 
for the historical background. 

MONDAY, APRIL 10 

PSALM 96. (1) This is a missionary psalm. Note the 
references to worldwide blessing under Jehovah’s reign. 
Cf. particularly vv. 3, 5, 10, 13. Find other such refer- 
ences in the Psalm. The writer looks beyond his day to 
the day when Jehovah’s reign will be established. (2) 
What is the message that is to be proclaimed to the 


nations, and who is to proclaim it? What is our respon- 
sibility in giving forth the message? (3) In an Old 
Latin version, the reading of v. 10 is: “Say among the 
heathen that Jehovah reigneth from the tree.” This was 
understood to be a prediction of the power of the Cross. 
An old Latin hymn (J. M. Neale, tr.) sings of this: 

Fulfilled is all that David told 

In true prophetic song of old: 

Amid the nations, God, saith he, 

Hath reigned and triumphed from the Tree. 
(4) The thrice-repeated “give” (vv. 7-8) answers to 
the thrice-repeated “sing” (vv. 1-2). See II Cor. 9:7. 
TUESDAY, APRIi 11 
PSALM 97, It is probable that Psalms 95-100 were writ- 
ten for the dedication of the second temple when the 
Jews returned from Babylon c.519 B.C. See Ezra 6:15- 
18. They also belong to the day when the kingdoms of 
this world shall become the Kingdom of our Lord and 
of His Christ. (Rev. 11:15-17; 12-10). (1) The Psalm 
divides into four strophes of three verses each. The first 
describes the Lord’s appearing; the second, its effect on 
inanimate creation; the third, its effect on idolaters and 
Israel; the fourth is a warning and encouragement. 
Read them separately with these thoughts in mind. (2) 
Note that the effect of divine righteousness upon an 
individual depends upon his attitude toward God. Cf. 
vv. 1, 3, 7-9. “The same sun which melts butter, hard- 
(Scroggie). Only one who had been redeemed 
could give thanks at the mention of His holiness (v. 
12). (3) Note the admonitions to “rejoice” and “be 
glad.” What is the occasion for each? Cp. Isa. 25:9. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12 
PSALM 98. (1) This “new song” was to celebrate the re- 
turn of Israel from captivity, but it looks forward to the 
Second Advent when Christ will judge the world with 
righteousness (vv. 8-9). Cp. the old song with which 
Israel celebrated the deliverance from Egypt (Exod. 15: 
1-19) and the “new song” of Rev. 5:9-10. (2) The 
Psalm contains three strophes of three verses each show- 
ing respectively (a) the subject matter of praise, (b) 
the method to be used, and (c) the universal scope of 
praise. (3) Read the Psalm carefully and note all the 
phrases which refer to the universality of His reign. 
This will be fulfilled when He comes again. (4) When 
Israel was in captivity, they thought God had forgotten 
them, but He never failed to remember. With v. 3 cp. 
Isa. 49:14-16; Heb. 13:5c. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 13 
PSALM 99, (1) The holiness of God is the theme of this 
Psalm. Each of its three parts ends with the declaration 
that God is holy (vv. 3, 5, 9. See R.V. on v. 3). With 
this threefold declaration cp. Isa. 6:3; Rev. 4:8; Zech. 
14:16-21. The three stanzas tell of His universal sover- 
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fulness to all generations (6-9). (2) Moses, Aaron and 
Samuel are mentioned because they were men of prayer. 
Why did God answer their prayers? Cp. Ps. 66:18. It 
may be that Moses and Aaron stand for the law and 
Samuel the prophets, so representing all who loved and 
trusted the Lord in time past. (3) Does pardon of sin 
stay the reaping of its consequences? See R.V. on v. 8 
and cp. Gal. 6:7-8. But see also Acts 13:38-39; Heb. 
8:12. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14 ; 
psaLM 100. The Royal Psalms end with this call to all 


the earth to give homage to Jehovah. This is one of the 
most beloved of all the Psalms. It should be memorized. 
The metrical version is frequently sung in our churches: 
All people that on earth do dwell, 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful 
voice: 
Him serve with mirth, His praise 
forth tell; 
Come ye before Him and rejoice. 

The tune “Old Hundredth” is the one to which we 
usually sing the Doxology. There are two stanzas in the 
Psalm, vv. 1-3 and 4-5. In each there is a call to praise 
Jehovah and the reasons for His praise. (1) Note the 
seven imperatives in vv. 1, 2, 4, and how we are to 
express our joy in Him. (2) The Lord’s titles and at- 
tributes are declared in vv. 3, 5. He is God, Creator, 
Shepherd; He is good, merciful, faithful. Can you think 
of incidents in the life of the Lord Jesus that illustrate 
each of these? 
SATURDAY, APRIL 15 
PSALM 101. In this Psalm of David, we have a God-given 
vision of what a king and a kingdom should be. How 
far short of his high resolves David fell! When Christ 
comes, He will completely fulfill this Psalm, and noth- 
ing that defiles will enter into His Kingdom. (1) In 
v. 1 the king pledges himself to reign with mercy for 
the righteous (v. 6) and judgment for the wicked (vv. 
3-5, 7-8). In vv. 2-4 he outlines his resolves for his 
personal life; in vv. 5-8 he lays down the principles 
for his public action. (2) The question in v. 2, “When 
wilt thou come unto me?” implies a sense of his de- 
pendence upon God for the execution of his purpose. 
Cp. Jer. 10:23. A sense of the presence of God and 
daily communion with Him is a secret of holy living. 
(3) “Proud-hearted” (v. 5) lit. “wide in heart,” i.e. 
inflated with self-sufficiency or ambition. Note how pride 
and slander go together. The depreciating of others is 
always with the view of exalting one’s self. 
SUNDAY, APRIL 16 
PSALM 102. This Psalm must be read in connection with 
Heb. 1:10-12 where it is seen that vv. 25-27 refer to 
Christ. This gives us the clue to the interpretation of 
the Psalm. Christ is the afflicted One in the superscrip- 
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tion, the suffering Servant of Isaiah 53 (please see). He 
speaks in vv. 1-1] and 23-24a, and is addressed by God 
the Holy Spirit in vv. 12-22 and 24b-28. Read these 
passages with this in view. The sufferings of vv. 1-11 
introduces His glories as Redeemer. the joys set before 
Him for which He endured the cross; the sufferings of 
vv. 23-24a introduce His glories as the Creator. (1) 
Contrast the depth of the suffering with the glory which 
is revealed in the Psalm. (2) V. 10 gives the occasion 
for the cry with which the Psalm begins. When was He 
cast down? (3) Contemplate what Christ endured for 
you, as revealed in this Messianic Psalm. 

MONDAY, APRIL 17 

PROVERBS 12:15-13:9 (1) What is my attitude toward 
advice (v. 15 and 13:1)? (2) What are the results of 
wise speech (vv. 17-22)? (3) What are the contrasting 
characteristics of a fool and a prudent man in vv. 16, 
23 and 13:3? (4) Meditate on vv. 25-26 in the light of 
your personal contacts through this day. (5) Cp. 13:7-8 
with Luke 17:33 and Jas. 2:5. What do I consider 
wealth? 

TUESDAY, APRIL 18 

PROVERBS 13:10-14:12 (1) What fundamental principle 
for society’s well-being is found in v. 11? What is my 
altitude toward work? (2) Meditate on the purpose of 
discipline in family, with oneself, and from the Lord 
in the light of vv. 18, 24 and Heb. 12:5-11. (3) What 
alternatives does 14:1 suggest for the homemaker? (4) 
Why is the cynic of v. 6 blind to real wisdom? See 1:7. 
Why are many deceived by the misleading way that 
seems right (v. 12)? Consider 3:5-6. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19 

PROVERBS 14:13-35. (1) Meditate on the truth of v. 14 
in the light of Matt. 15:18-19. (2) Do wealth and posi- 
tion of friends affect my regard for them (vv. 20-21) ? 
(3) What principles for the health of any society are 
found in wv. 21, 23, 28, 31, 34? (4) What results from 
fear or awe of God (vv. 26-27)? Why? (5) Meditate 
on the mental and physical health of the peaceful man 
(vv. 17, 29, 30). See Col. 3:12-15. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 20 

PROVERBS 15:1-32 (1) What attributes of God are found 
in vv. 3, 11, 25? (2) What is implied concerning money 
and possessions in vv. 16-17? Why? (3) What prin- 
ciple of social living is found in v. 22? Do I encourage 
it at every opportunity? (4) Note the references to 
speech in vv. 1, 4, 7, 23, 26, 28 in the light of Col. 4:6. 
(5) Consider vv. 8, 9, 29 in connection with Romans 
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3:20-25. What is the one possible basis of fellowship 
with God? Is my worship delighting Him? 

FRIDAY, APRIL 21 ; ; 
PROVERBS 15:33-16:25 (1) This section amplifies the 


key thought in Proverbs (cf. v. 33a). What attitude is 
a prerequisite for the wisdom pleasing to God (v. 33b; 
16:5)? (2) Meditate on vv. 3-4 in the light of your 
purpose and destiny in life. (3) Vv. 1-2, 9 imply man’s 
free will in his plans and purposes. According to the 
same verses, what part does God have in their actual 
completion? (4) In the light of vv. 8, 10-13 consider 
the moral power of justice in government and business. 
Who is its source (v. 11)? (5) Has v. 18 ever been 
true in your personal experience? 

SATURDAY, APRIL 22 

PROVERBS 16:26-17:13 (1) What are the goals and 
methods of the men named in vv. 27-30? Could I be 
classified with them? (2) What is the real test of power 
in v. 32? (3) Meditate on God’s refining process in 
your heart (v. 17:3). (4) Memorize v. 9 and look for 
opportunities to cover the sins of others. (5) Am I deaf 
to the rebukes of friends? Do I hear the rebukes of the 
Lord in His Word (v. 10) ? 

SUNDAY, APRIL 23 

ll KINGS 23:31-24:17 (1) This section tells of the last 
four kings of Judah—Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, 
and Zedekiah. What kind of men were they 23:32, 37; 
24:9, 19)? How much power did they exercise as 
rulers? Consider 23:33, 35 and 24:1-2, 10-16. (2) How 
could God’s chosen people and the royal line of David 
be so abased as this? Lest any should be in doubt, the 
historian was led to make the distinct declaration of 
v. 3. Let me realize that as God’s child nothing can 
happen to me unless allowed of God. The circumstances 
of my life are “at the commandment of the Lord.” (3) 
Perhaps God has entrusted me with certain treasures or 
special talents. Do I ever allow the enemy to make use 
of that which should be used solely for God’s glory 
(v. 13)? 

MONDAY, APRIL 24 

Il KINGS 24:18-25:30 (1) Observe that Nebuchadnez- 
zar did not at once destroy Jerusalem, although he had 
the power to do so. Note his progressive dealings with 
Judah (24:1, 10-17; 25:1-21). Why, from the human 
standpoint, did he finally demolish the city (24:1, 20) ? 
And why, from the divine standpoint, was this allowed? 
(2) Why do you think such careful mention is made of 
all the vessels of the temple which were taken to Baby- 
lon? Cp. Ezra 1:7-11. Perhaps these were a picture of 
God’s own people, called and set apart from the other 
nations to show forth God’s glory ( Deut. 7:6 and 26:19) 
but now given over to the whim and wish of a heathen 
monarch. In what other respect can the history of these 
vessels be looked upon as symbolic of the history of 





Judah (cp. Ezra 1:11 and 2:1)? (3) Meditate on II 
Tim. 2:20-21. God still needs vessels for His service. 
At whose disposal am I? 

TUESDAY, APRIL 25 

JEREMIAH 1 (1) In considering the Lord’s selection of 
Jeremiah, recall Gal. 1:15 where Paul declares he too 
had been chosen before he was born. Meditate on Eph. 
2:10 and 1:4. Am I now fulfilling the purpose which 
God designed before time was for my present life? (2) 
Find here all the evidence possible to show that the 
prophecy of Jeremiah is really the Word of the Lord 
and not his own surmisings or meditations. (3) Note 
the particular kind of ministry to which he was ap- 
pointed (v. 10). Consequently, what kind of a recep- 
tion was he to expect? In view of this, what special 
command and what special promise did the Lord twice 
give to His servant? 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26 

JEREMIAH 2 (1) In remonstrating with His people for 
their ingratitude and folly (v. 13), the Lord suggests 
two excuses for their conduct: “Do you forsake me be- 
cause you have found me untrustworthy (v. 5)? Or 
because it is the custom for a nation to change its gods” 
(v. 11)? Obviously the answers must be No. How do 
these very suggestions only serve to show up more 
clearly Israel’s two sins (v. 13)—ingratitude and folly? 
(2) By the series of questions regarding their present 
plight (vv. 14-18), what was the Lord seeking to make 
Israel realize? Have I any right (v. 29) to ask the 
Lord to alter the circumstances in which I find myself 
because of my own sullen, irritable or stubborn be- 
havior? (3) What spirit animates those who make the 
assertions of vv. 25 and 31? If this attitude is so 
abominable in God’s sight, what is that which delights 
Him most? Pray over Ps. 131:1-2 and I Pet. 3:4. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 27 

JEREMIAH 3 (1) To what does God now plainly liken 
the relationship between Himself and His people? Cp. 
2:2. How does such a relationship heighten the sin of 
Israel and Judah in turning to other gods and magnify 
the mercy of the Lord in calling them to return to Him? 
(2) What was notable about “the days of Josiah the 
king” (v. 6)? Cp. Il Kings 23:3, 25. What does v. 10 
reveal concerning the co-operation of the people with 
the king? Why was Israel counted more righteous than 
Judah (vv. 6-11)? Is my heart free from all pretense? 
Is any part of my Christian activities carried on only for 
the sake of appearances? (3) When as a believer I sin, 
what is the one thing the Lord asks me to do in order 
that my fellowship with Him may be restored? Cp. v. 
13 with I John 1:9. See an actual illustration in vv. 22b- 
25. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 28 
JEREMIAH 4 (1) Is the fact that Judah was actually 
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overrun and her people taken captive as God foretold, 
to be explained only on the ground that Babylon was 
the stronger nation? Wherein does the record of history 
fall far short of the record of God? Consider “my fury” 
(vv. 4), “I will bring” (v. 6), “his fierce anger” (v. 
26), “I have spoken ... | have purposed” (v. 28). (2) 
What is the best kind of wisdom (v. 22)? Of what 
value is all the knowledge I amass at college if it does 
not produce this kind of wisdom? Have I ever prayed 
that everything I learn might contribute to a deeper 
understanding of God Himself and His way in this world 
(v. 22)? (3) What is to be learned from vv. 10 and 
18 as to the corresponding extent of sin and its punish- 
ment? 


SATURDAY, APRIL 29 ; 
JEREMIAH 5 (1) What was the object of the search im- 


posed upon Jeremiah? And what was God’s object 
behind it? Cp. the question of v. 7. How does this fit 
in with the idea of God as a policeman always trying 
to detect people in the wrong? (2) Are those who have 
all the advantages of position and education any more 
likely to know the way of the Lord than those who are 
poor and uneducated (vv. 3-5)? Of what kind of a 
spirit must I beware when circumstances are grim (v. 
3), and of what kind equally beware when the world 
smiles upon me (v. 5)? (3) Observe the mercy of the 
Lord even in judgment (vv. 10 and 18). Cp. 4:27. (4) 
Note the pains which God takes to make all men’s con- 
sciences concur in His judgment (vv. 9, 19, 29). What 
verses indicate Judah’s disregard of commandments I, 
I], WI, VII, VIII, IX, X? Do the daily newspapers 
give a better report of our nation? 

SUNDAY, APRIL 30 

JEREMIAH 6 (1) When God pleads in vain with a nation 
or an individual that has turned away from Him, what 
step (5:25) does He take as the awful prelude to 
abandoning them to calamity? Cp. Hosea 9:12b. In 
contrast what is the Lord’s promise to all who love Him 
(Heb. 13:5)? (2) What two contrasting attitudes to 
the word of the Lord are suggested in v. 10? What bear- 
ing has my attitude toward this “word” on the Lord’s 
dealings with me (v. 19)? Note Jeremiah’s own atti- 
tude (15:16) which is that of all those who love the 
Lord. Cp. Ps. 119:97. (3) “Reprobate” (v. 30) is a 
term used by metallurgists for metal which cannot stand 
the proper trial or test. It means “not approved,” “un- 
fit,” “abandoned.” When the Lord tests me will He 
have to set me aside, as He did with Israel? Meditate 
on I Cor. 3:13-15 and I Pet. 1:7. 


—_—— 


GOD LED ME TO HIMSELF 
(Continued from page 16) 


One night, for lack of anything better to do, I went 
to church with Dot. The preacher talked on the ninth 
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chapter of John, the story of the man born blind 
whom Jesus healed. The blind man, I recognized, had 
the faith I needed. His faith was for the healing of 
physical blindness. I needed some for spiritual blind- 
ness. He put his faith in Christ. That night I sat in 
Dot’s room till one and discussed my lack of faith. She 
showed me John 3, especially, “The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth.” I 
could see that. We can’t see Christ, but there was some- 
thing to see-—in the lives of those who said they trusted 
Him. Dot offered to pray, at which point I got scared 
and fled to my own room. I couldn’t go to sleep. I knew 
I had to pray. Finally, completely exhausted, I asked 
God to forgive me if He could. So I gave myself to 
Him and trusted Christ to come into my heart as Saviour 
as He had promised. A few minutes later I was asleep. 

Next morning, I grinned at Dot and she said, “Looks 
as if a lost sheep has entered the fold.” 

The harder part started the next day when I wanted 
to tell some of my friends about it. They said not to 
get fanatical—all but Evelyn who didn’t seem to mind 
a little of it. 


Having felt so deeply the agony and torture of the 
soul without Christ, it seemed natural to me to obey 
the Lord’s command, “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” For months I 
talked to Evelyn next door. Others called her gullible. 
She was miserable in her sin. She liked what she heard 
of the gospel. But somehow she couldn’t see how it 
would help her. Finally, when we were on one of our 
afhliations, she realized that she needed to accept Christ, 
but even then she didn’t do it. Then came a week end 
of turmoil and blessings. Thursday night she went to 
Christian Nurses Fellowship with me. Friday night she 
sat all evening in the tavern across the street. Saturday 
night she came along to another CNF meeting, and at 
three o’clock Sunday morning she accepted the Lord. 


As I look back on the last dozen years, I can only 
say, “Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised... . 
for consider how great things he hath done for you.” 
In 1938 He led me out of Nazi Germany to America. 
Here at a German Sunday school I first heard the gos- 
pel. Then I was influenced to leave that church and soon 
lost what little faith I had. But God is faithful. In 1947 
I entered nurses training, met Dot, and—through her 
testimony and prayers—found the Lord. I am looking 
forward to serving Him among the natives of Africa. 
‘“‘When thou passest through the waters, I will be with 
thee; and through the rivers, they shall not overflow 
thee: when thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not 
be burned; neither shall the flame kindle upon thee.” 

: END 











Summer training program, (950 


Many students will be glad to know that the dates and 
program of the 1950 sessions of the [VCF summer train- 
ing camps—Campus in the Woods, now in its sixth 
season, and Campus in The Firs, in its third—have been 
announced. 

The popularity of both camps is readily understand- 
able to anyone who has enjoyed their unusual com- 
bination of exquisite scenery, varied program, good 
recreational facilities, fellowship with like-minded Chris- 
tian students, and scholarly ministry of the Word by 
able Bible teachers. 

CAMPUS IN THE WOODS is located on a rugged 18-acre 
island in Lake of Bays (in the Muskoka Lakes district 
of Ontario), about 150 miles north of Toronto. Recre- 
ational activities include swimming, boating, sailing, 
off-island canoe trips, volley ball. and ping pong. Water 
safety is strongly emphasized, with life-saving instruc- 
tion (both Red Cross and Royal) as part of the regular 
program. 

The two sessions this year will be addressed by these 
able speakers: James Oliver Buswell, president of 
National Bible Institute; Herbert W. Butt, Bible teacher 
and former IVCF staff member; Edward John Carnell, 
head of department of apologetics, Fuller Theological 
Seminary; Northcote Deck, medical doctor, former mis- 


Campus in The Firs is in the midst of the 
mountains and lakes of the Pacific Northwest. 





sionary to Solomon Islands and director of South Sea 
Island Mission; Gerald Gregson, secretary of Scripture 
Union; Donald H. MacLennan, rector of St. George’s 
Church of England, Hamilton, Ontario; Rebecca R. 
Price, head of department of Christian education, 
Wheaton College. Illinois; W. Carl Thomas, IVCF West 
Coast Regional Secretary; Joseph C. Macaulay (tenta- 
tive), pastor of Bible Church, Wheaton, Illinois; Fran- 
cis R. Steele (tentative), assistant curator at University 
of Pennsylvania Museum, Babylonian section, and as- 
sistant professor of Assyriology. Missionary speakers 
will be Corrie ten Boom of the Netherlands, William 
Tyler of the China Inland Mission, and George Rhodes 
of the Gospel Furthering Fellowship of East Africa. 

General Secretary C. Stacey Woods (July). Joseph T. 
Bayly (August), IVCF Eastern Regional Secretary, and 
Wilber Sutherland, IVCF Canadian Secretary, will di- 
rect the camp activities. 

Dates of the two four-week sessions are June 28— 
July 26 and August 2-30. Cost is $70 for the four weeks 
plus $5 registration fee which must accompany appli- 
cation. Since accommodation is limited to 100 students 
each session, applications for less than the full period 
will not be accepted apart from special instruction by 
the staff member. 


The new men's dormitory at Campus in The Firs. 
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CAMPUS IN THE FIRS will again be held at “The Firs” 
conference grounds on beautiful Lake Watcom near 
Bellingham, Washington. The dates are August 12— 
September 5. Cost is $55 plus $5 registration fee. 

The varied sports program includes water skiing, 
canoeing, swimming, ping pong, table hockey, baseball, 
volley ball, tennis, plus week-end hiking trips to the 
mountains and a boat excursion through Puget Sound. 


Speakers this year are these capable men: James 
Forrester, president of Westmont College, Santa Bar- 
bara; Wesley Gustafson, IVCF Missionary Secretary ; 
William LaSor, professor of Old Testament, Fuller 
Theological Seminary, Pasadena; Vernon V. Morgan, 
teacher and counselor of the University Christian Fel- 
lowship at the University of California, Berkeley; 
Maurice Murphy, staff member in British Columbia of 
Inter-School Christian Fellowship. 

Charles H. Troutman, Associate General Secretary of 
IVCF, will direct the camp, while other IVCF staff 
members will assist. 

The staff member’s signature must appear on all 
applications; but if for some reason it is missing, the 
student may send the application directly to the Camp 
Director, explaining the circumstances. 


For further information and an application blank, 
see area staff member or write to Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship, 1444 Astor, Chicago 10, Illinois, specifying 
camp preference. Canadian students should write to 
IVCF Camp Director, 30 St. Mary, Toronto 5, Ontario. 


Announcement of dates and programs for the sum- 
mer area conferences will appear in the May His. 


Swimming in the friendly Lake of Bays—or sunning on the 
rocks—or just talking are favorite afternoon pastimes. 
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Campus in the Woods is famous—among other things— 
for its meals. 


Student-led Bible study groups provide valuable experience, 
augment the regular lectures. 
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STRENGTHENED WITH ALL MIGHT 


COLOSSIANS 1:11 DOUGLAS FEAVER 
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Douglas Feaver, composer of the above chorus, was presi- 
dent of the Victoria College (University of Toronto) IVCF 
during his undergraduate days, is now working toward a 
Ph.D. at Johns Hopkins University. No ordinary musician, 
Doug plays the piano, organ, and viola expertly and in his 
spare time composes. 
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How shall we praise God in song -- with worshipful 


hymns, or with peppy choruses? 


shall we use 
choruses? 


BY PAUL BECKWITH 


0). OF THE phenomena of present-day Christian song 
is the increased popularity of the short gospel choruses. 
They seem to be here to stay, although they have their 
opponents as well as their advocates. There are some 
who would use nothing but gospel choruses and who 
pooh-pooh the idea of using the old hymns and the 
newer gospel songs. “We are living in the twentieth 
century,” they say. “Young people like life, and they 
will sing these choruses. They want to sing something, 
and it’s better for them to sing these than so much of 
the popular trash today.” One song leader was criti- 
cized because he “didn’t use enough choruses” at a 
young people’s conference, and he was not asked back 
the next summer. 


Others are just as adamant in. their refusal even to 
consider using them. “The hymns of the church are a 
great heritage,” they say. “Let’s use hymns to express 
our religious emotions in song rather than these cheap 
choruses which smack of the music hall and dance 
floor.” 


In the face of this difference of opinion, what should 
our attitude be? Do choruses have a place on the col- 
lege campus, and especially in an Inter-Varsity group? 

First of all, let us remember that in our group we 
probably have representatives from every sort of re- 
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ligious background—and some from none at all. To 
some it will be natural to use choruses; to others, dis- 
tasteful. The first law of the Christian life is the law 
of love, and here—as in all phases of life—is an op- 
portunity to let our “forbearing spirit” (Philippians 
4:5, Weymouth) be known unto all our associates. 
Perhaps the type of song used—whether hymn or 
chorus—is not well-pleasing to us. We are to remind 
ourselves then, that if the Lord is blessing others 
through them, we certainly ought to be able to tolerate 
them for His sake. Certainly we will not go off in a 
pout if the exact type of chorus or hymn we like most 
is not used. 

Choruses have been a means of real spiritual bless- 
ing to many people. Through them, scriptural truths 
have been impressed on hearts and lives. It is not al- 
ways easy to remember the words of a hymn, but often 
we can go away from a meeting with the melody and 
message of a simple gospel chorus ringing in our hearts. 

I have often heard Dr. Homer Hammontree tell of 
the blessing of such a chorus in his life. As a young 
man, he visited the great Northfield Conference. What 
he brought away from that conference was nothing the 
preacher said, but rather the message of a simple 
chorus he heard Charles M. Alexander use in a prayer 
meeting at the Northfield Hotel: 











Christ liveth in me, 
Christ liveth in me, 
Oh, what a salvation this, 
That Christ liveth in me. 


“I had never before realized that I had a living Christ 
in me,” said Dr. Hammontree. “The Lord used this 
simple message to transform my life as a Christian.” 

A few years ago at one of the New Jersey Keswick 
conferences we were using a little chorus, “I will not 
be afraid.” The second stanza is: 


He says He will be with me, 

He says He will be with me, 

He goes before me and is beside me, 
So I’m not afraid. 


One of those in attendance was called away in the 
midst of the conference to face a real spiritual diff- 
culty. But she had learned the truth of this stanza, and, 
changing the words just a bit, she telegraphed us, “He 
went before me, and was beside me; I was not afraid.” 

The use of choruses has been much abused. Even 
their best friends will admit that. Frequently they have 
been used at the wrong place and time. They were 
never intended to be a substitute for the hymns and 
gospel songs in the worship services of a church. One 
is tempted to bring forth a number of “horrible” ex- 
amples at this point, but the less said, the better. We 
do not care even to repeat some of the vocal and acro- 
batic gymnastics that have accompanied the singing of 
some of these and in the name of Christ! We do not 
wonder that spiritually minded young people have 
sometimes been utterly disgusted and feel that such 
performances are unworthy of His name. Too much 
cannot be said against this kind of thing and nothing 
in its favor. 

The trouble with so many choruses today is not the 
fact that the tunes are light and frivolous and more 
appropriate for the dance hall than for a Christian 
meeting. It is that so many people sing them in a light, 
entertaining, and completely irreligious manner. This 
can be true of the solemn hymns as well as of the gay 
choruses. 

“Singing with the spirit, and . . . with the under- 
standing also” (I Corinthians 14:15) seems to imply 
that the singer is to have a realization of the import 
of the words, and that he should use them to express 
his own emotions. To sing them in any other way is 
to be guilty of the sin of irreverence. Careless singing, 
so often heard today, has no place in the service of 
God. The light and flippant way in which some sing 
of the precious things of our faith—the atoning work 
of Christ, His shed blood, His death on Calvary’s cross 
—distresses not a few Christian leaders. 









When you use a chorus, be careful to choose one 
that has a message, one that “says something” and is 
scriptural. Many of them have no meaning at all— 
just a catchy tune. One might as well sing a secular 
song! But there are many good ones with a real mes- 
sage. Some of them are simply Scripture texts set to 
music, and these are particularly good. 

Choose a chorus in which the music fits the words. 
Is it a bright, happy thought? Then it should have a 
bright, happy tune. Is it a more solemn thought, per- 
haps about the Cross or judgment? Then the tune 
should be appropriately solemn. 

What makes a good tune? Nobody knows. It just 
“sings” or it doesn’t. Tunes are often musically correct 
and harmonically beautiful; yet they just do not “sing.” 
However, do not discard a song with a good message 
just because you do not like the tune the first time you 
hear it. Sing it several times; perhaps all that is 
needed is for the melody to “grow on” you. 

Don’t sing too many choruses, stringing them along 
together without any plan. Select one or two that fit 
into the general theme, and use them along with hymns 
or gospel songs with the same message. 

For the most part, sing hymns and choruses that are 
familiar to the majority of your group. You can overdo 
it by singing too many new or unfamiliar songs in any 
one meeting, even if they are good ones. If you teach 
a new one, be sure to go over it until everyone knows 
it, and then give the group one opportunity to really 
sing it from the heart after they have learned it. If 
possible, use it again soon, so that it will become 
familiar. 


Encourage the singing of the better choruses. But 
remember that the object of your singing is not to train 
musicians. It is rather to bring spiritual blessing and 
help to the group as you sing together “with grace in 
your hearts unto the Lord” (Colossians 3:16), uniting 
in praise, prayer, or testimony. 

Perhaps around a campfire or fireplace you will be 
singing a number of choruses. Use familiar ones, and 
follow some definite theme. If an opportunity arises 
to select favorites, don’t necessarily choose a pet chorus. 
Let the spirit of the meeting dictate the one you select. 
Perhaps one that has been sung will suggest another 
that will fit right in, and then it will be a blessing 
rather than just an opportunity to let off steam! 

Above all, remember Paul’s admonition cited above 
to sing with the spirit and with the understanding also. 
That means to allow the Holy Spirit to dictate both the 
songs and your singing. It also means to use the words 
as a vehicle to express your own spiritual emotions— 
whether it be testimony, praise, prayer, or evangelism. 
Then you will not be guilty of careless singing. END 
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e In preparation for the new semester, IVCF stu- 
dents at the University of Buffalo observed a Day of 
Prayer on February first. The group met from 8:30 
to 5:00 on that day and brought before the Lord spe- 
cific chapter requests, praying that many new contacts 
might be made during registration. 

e@ Columbia University also had inter-semester activity in 
the form of a retreat, when they met for special prayer, dis- 
cussion, and planning in anticipation of the new term. 

e At Madison, Wisconsin, the University of Wis- 
consin IVCF was host to seventy-five students from the 
Wisconsin State Teachers colleges at Eau Claire, Platte- 
ville, Milwaukee, and Whitewater, Marquette University, 
and of course, the University of Wisconsin during the 
first week of February at a three-day inter-semester 
session. Main activities were discussion, a planning 
“workshop,” prayer, and conversation. To guide in the 
sessions were staff members Charles Troutman, John 
Paterson, and Pauline Barkhuff. A local church opened 
its doors to the sessions, while Madison students found 
sleeping accommodations for the visitors in dorm beds 
that were empty because of the between-semester recess. 


e Thirty University of Southern California students at- 
tended a chapter IVCF winter retreat at Big Bear Lake the 
week end before Christmas. Speakers were Brandon Rimmer, 
a USC student, who brought messages from the First Epistle 
of John, and IVCF staff members, Melvin Friesen, who spoke 
on “Immanuel” (God with us) and ‘‘Jesus"”’ (for he shall save 
his people from their sins). Bible studies were centered in 
First John, the first chapter. Among those present were three 
international students, one of whom expressed her personal 
appreciation at having been able to study the Bible and to 
meet Christians who knew what they believed. 


e When a gifted Hindu girl recently visited the 
campus of a large southern university, a Christian 
faculty member became her hostess. Since the girl has 
a Ph.D. in horticulture and is somewhat of a celebrity, 
she and the faculty member sat in the university presi- 
dent’s box during the football game. The Hindu visitor 
was returning right away to India and, after studying in 
this country, had gained such a bad impression of Chris- 
tians that she is determined to use her influence to get 
the missionaries out of India eventually. But she 
couldn’t figure out the kindness of the faculty member. 
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“Why are you nice to me?” she asked. “You have no 
reason to be.” Her Christian hostess tried to tell her 
of the love of Christ, but when she left after a week 
(having intended to stay only three days), she was 
outwardly unresponsive to the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

e HIS is happy to recognize three new IVCF chapters: 


University of New Mexico in Albuquerque; Baldwin-Wallace 
College in Berea, Ohio; and Minneapolis School of Art. 





e The above picture was taken following a New 
York area meeting of the Christian Nurses Fellowship 
and shows the nurses Bible study group of Maxwell 
Hall, Columbia University Department of Nursing, 
Presbyterian Hospital, which was hostess to the nurses 
from other New York hospitals. This particular group 
meets for Bible study every Tuesday night, and for 
united prayer each Thursday. Prayer partners have 
been meeting daily. In the front row from left to right 
are Rosalind Rinker, IVCF staff member in New York 
City, Betty Hu of the Bethel Mission of China who was 
speaker of the evening, and Alvera Anderson, secretary 
of the Christian Nurses Fellowship. 

e@ last semester a dozen members of the IVCF at lowa 
State Teachers College at Cedar Rapids constituted a ‘‘team”’ 
that visited lowa State College IVCF and conducted a program 
at the regular weekly meeting. Besides providing a speaker, 
lowa State Teachers also furnished special music in the form 
of a ladies’ sextet and a mixed quartet. A couple of weeks 
later, lowa State returned the favor by sending along ten 
fellows—including a double male quartet—to take charge of 
a meeting for ISTC. About 110 people turned out to hear the 
fellows sing and speak. 


(Continued on inside back cover) 
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the clock 


shouldn't run 
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the mastery of time 
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Hi. THAT believeth shall not make haste” (Isaiah 
28:16). 

A couple of months ago we entered into a new year. 
How well did we carry out our good intentions for 
1949? If we failed to master the time at our disposal, 
could not the reason have been our lack of determina- 
tion? We read articles on the subject, but it never actu- 
ally enters into our minds that these suggestions could 
in fact be worked out and become reality in our lives! 

Time! The vision of a sin-drunk world rushing with 
feverish madness into the abyss of destruction opens 
before our eyes. The mastery of time is not just the 
hobby of a “time specialist”; it affects the very root 
of our existence. 

It is a peculiar fact of our generation that we are 
overcome by a ceaseless hurry even at the very moment 
when we reach the top peak of our efforts in conquer- 
ing time. We have no time at the moment when we 
thought to have mastered time. 


BY HANS BURKI 


THE CURSE OF PRAGMATISM 


We make a business out of life. “It works; it is eff- 
cient; therefore it is good.” This attitude, applied to 
our personal lives, makes machines of them. The big 
question of life becomes the question of purpose: What 
is it good for? Everything we do or say or think, we do 
in order to do something else . . . we study in order to, 
we relax (!) in order to, we have social fellowship in 
order to, we read the Bible in order to, we go to church 
in order to, we even pray in order to. 

With what result? While we are rushing around the 
world by plane, calling a friend in a far city, tele- 
graphing to another one, transferring to a train, speed- 
ing in our cars, we stand disillusioned before the cruel 
reality of a restless time rushing like sand between 
the fingers of our clenched fists. 


THE TYRANNY OF SENSES 


The same rational intention is working in the field 
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of experience. We believe only what we understand, 
see, taste; all the rest is looked upon as superstition. 
Even some Christians believe only what they “feel”! As 
reason has become the criterion of our behavior, so the 
senses have become that of our experience. Senses per- 
ceive the endless flood of the sensory world. And just 
as we are “pressed” by the pressure of an absolutely 
and rationally purposed time, so we are “impressed” 
by a never-ending stream of sensations. Indeed, prag- 
matism and sensationalism are of the same origin. They 
work together: advertisement, press, radio, movies, 
everything is purposed to yield food for our senses. 
Our whole life is adjusted to sensation. Love is as a 
mere passion, a sweet feeling, a sense experience. Even 
our religious life is brought into captivity of the sen- 
sual tyranny. Music, colors, entertainment serve our 
senses, warm our feelings. We build on “singspiration” 
rather than on inspiration. 

Our senses, once overstressed, require ever new sen- 
sations, ever stronger impressions. This is not new: 
the Athenians, we are told, “spent their time (!) in 
nothing else, but either to tell, or to hear some new 
thing” (Acts 17:21). 

Here lie the reasons for the restlessness of our world. 
We hasten from sensation to sensation, with ever-thirsty 
souls. And again we stand disillusioned. 

As we are not masters of time, so we are not masters 
of our senses. We are slaves. Not anymore do we expe- 
rience, spend our days, live our lives, but we are expe- 
rienced, are spent, are lived! 


THE LIFE WITHOUT CENTER 

One author has compared our culture to a circle with 
an ever-expanding periphery without a center. We reach 
beyond thousands of light-years into the secrets of the 
universe as well as into the microcosmic world of the 
atom. Experience, knowledge, science contribute to an 
ever-growing circumference of nature’s laws and mar- 
vels. Though all the tremendous number of new discov- 
eries in every realm of life is offered to our thirsty 
souls, we are still hunting for more, for new, knowledge. 
Our idols are the “credits.” We worship credits. We 
hunt for credits, credits for university study, for house- 
keeping, beauty, love (evening schools: How to Make 
Love!), credits for Bible study and even for prayer 
(not written down, of course, only registered by pious 
members of the congregation). We hasten and hunt 
around from course to course, from meeting to meeting, 
from club to club, from appointment to appointment 
in order to, in order to! Sight-seeing! Credits! 

Oh, we are very earnest about it. We try to build up 
our philosophy of life; we attempt to gain a world- 
life view. But again we stand breathless, worn-out, dis- 
illusioned before the cruel fact that we are crushed 
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by an overwhelming mountain of knowledge which is 
nothing but chaotic and meaningless material because 
our life has no center. 


THE DESPOTIC FUTURE 

Our reason teaches us to gear everything in life 
toward a definite future. Our senses make us thirst ever 
for new experiences. Our hunting after knowledge has 
brought us to the illusion of expecting a full, compre- 
hensive world-life view in the future (we need only to 
gather more material! ). We have no time now, but we 
hope to have time tomorrow. We are not satisfied with 
the love that our imaginations and our senses promise 
today, so we hope for tomorrow. We need another 
course, another degree in order to reach the center of 
life tomorrow. We hope and fear for world peace to- 
morrow. Sickness, inflation, accident, death, loss of 
property, of friends, of love, may come tomorrow. 
Appointments, preparation, examinations, visiting must 
be taken care of tomorrow. Oh, terrible tyranny of the 
morrow! We haven’t one quiet moment without the 
fearful shadow of a despotic and fretful nature. In 
study, in conversation, in church, in prayer we are 
tortured by the consciousness of the next minute, the 
next hour, the next day. Again we stand disillusioned 
before the cruel reality of a despotic future eating up 
our very present moments. Worn-out and wary we look 
into the most cruel and sure reality of the future: death. 
GOD'S ANSWER TO PRAGMATISM 

“To everything there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under the heaven” (Ecclesiastes 3:1). “God. 
that made the world and all things therein . . . hath 
determined the times before appointed” (Acts 17: 
24-26). 

We are slaves of human purposes as long as we do 
not accept the eternal and absolute purpose of God for 
the world as well as for our own personal lives. A mere- 
ly intellectual consent to God’s purpose is of no effect 
at all. How many Christians say and make themselves 
and others believe that they have accepted God’s pur- 
pose for their lives! In reality they hurry through life 
like men who have no God. What peace must rule in 
a heart who accepts from day to day with new joy the 
most real fact of life: God, my Creator, has a purpose 
for my life, and therefore every detail of it lies in His 
hands; to everything there is a season. We cannot wait 
until God’s season is come to meet a special problem 
of ours. We worry, we act on our own, we hurry. We 
cannot wait because we believe not that God has a 
purpose for our lives. “He that believeth shall not make 
haste” (Isaiah 28:16). 


Is this preaching fatalism? Never! Only a life aban- 
doned utterly into God’s care (“leave to thy God to 
order and provide”) is capable of the most effective 
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POSTER CONTEST 


An IVCF poster competition is being opened to stu- 


dents or chapters beginning April 1. In order to qualify 
in the contest, posters must not exceed 9” x 12” in size, 
should be limited to two colors, and are to be suitable 
for bulletin board promotion on U.S. or Canadian cam- 
puses. The contest will close June 15, with a committee 
of IVCF staff selecting the best poster. Prize is ten dol- 
lars’ worth of IVCF books to the individual or chapter 


submitting the winning entry. 
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activity which will not mean wasted energy. His labor 
is not in vain in the Lord because he runs not uncer- 
tainly, he fights not as one that beats the air (I Corin- 
thians 9:26). 

Still another difficulty is to be overcome: if we accept 
God’s purpose for our life in order to overcome the 
tyranny of our human purposes, we shall find no solu- 
tion at all. It must be an acceptance without any con- 
ditions! Who yields his life to God in order to be used 
by Him has never yielded his life. He has only made a 
business contract with God; he is still captivated by the 
old tyranny, in order to. How far from a God-yielded 
life did we stray in our religious business-idolatry! 
“Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me ac- 
cording to thy word” (Luke 1:38). Whose life ex- 
presses this blessed attitude has overcome the curse 
of pragmatism; he rests in the joy of what God is and 
does. 


GOD'S ANSWER TO THE SENSES' TYRANNY 

“We are always confident . . . for we walk by faith, 
not by sight” (II Corinthians 5:6-7). “We never flinch, 
but even though our outward man be wasting away, yet 
our inward man is being day by day renewed . . . for 
we fix our earnest gaze not on things seen, but on the 
things unseen; for things seen are but for a fleeting 
moment, but for all eternity are the things unseen”? (II 
Corinthians 4:16-18, A. S. Way translation). 

We remain under the sway of the senses which drive 
us into restless hurry as long as we walk by sight (all 
that is seen, heard, felt, measured, tasted). Sightseeing, 
one of the foremost words in the American’s vocabu- 
lary, stands as a symbol for this all-prevailing attitude. 
“Sight” stands for everything that human nature is 
capable of in itself. 

A horse working in a coal mine through years be- 
comes blinded through the darkness. So the eyes of our 
natural understanding are darkened and cannot behold 
the eternal radiance of God’s glory. As soon as we 
accept God’s verdict that we are absolutely blinded as 
to the things of God and His purpose, God will open 
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the eyes of our minds that we may see His marvelous 
light revealed in glorious reality in the cross of Christ. 
He died for me. In whose heart this heavenly light and 
assurance falls, he is redeemed not only from his sinful 
life but also from the tyranny of the senses, of the 
things seen but a fleeting moment. He is redeemed to 
an everlasting life. 

Once we have received this sight and light by our first 
step of obedience, we have also to walk in ‘this light 
by faith, gazing upon the unseen, ever-present Lord and 
Redeemer. Again to say that it is a mere intellectual 
consent is of no practical effect at all. How many Chris- 
tians are slaves of the visible, tangible, measurable, 
though they say that they “believe.” But a Christian 
who constantly “makes (!) haste” does not believe, he 
may say whatever he will. 

Are we preaching blind asceticism? Never! Only a 
life which is grounded in the unseen reality of the 
eternal God is able to “discern both time and judg- 
ment” in this world of ours. 

To see or feel is not wrong, but to have the idea to 
reach and understand God’s reality through this way 


is an illusion. We first must come (step out by faith in. 


total obedience) and then we shall see (comprehend). 
Today we first want to see and then we would come. Or 
we come in order to see. Our motives are not pure; they 
hinder us from seeing when we actually do come. A 
heart which is filled with the vision of the wondrous 
Cross walks through the visible world in a serene frame 
and patient calmness, his eyes being fixed upon the 
glories of the unseen world. 


THE TRIUMPH OF A GOD-CENTERED LIFE 

‘“‘A precious corner stone, a sure foundation: he that 
believeth shall not make haste” (Isaiah 28:16). “Christ, 
in whom are hid all the tréasures of wisdom and knowl- 
edge” (Colossians 2:3). “All things were created by 
him, and for him” (Colossians 1:16). 

As long as we live separated from the source and 
purpose of our lives, we shall lose ourselves in the 
labyrinth of the fading wisdom of this world, we shall 
remain under the tyranny of “credits.” There is no sure 
foundation in our reasoning, no absolute point of view 
in this world apart from the precious Cornerstone, the 
sure Foundation of the infinite God: Christ. the Re- 
deemer of the universe, the Logos, e.g., the meaning, 
the sense, the light of this world and life. Do we preach 
intellectual suicide? Never. Only a heart which has 
found Him in whom all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge are hid has found the key to a meaningful 
insight into the mysteries of the universe discovered in 
every realm of science. 


REDEMPTION FROM THE FEARFUL FUTURE 


“(Had they] submitted themselves unto him . . . their 
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time should have endured for ever” (that is, He would 
have transformed their time into eternity) (Psalm 81: 
15). “Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his right- 
eousness; and all these things shall be added unto you. 
Take therefore no thought for the morrow .. . for your 
heavenly Father knoweth—” (Matthew 6:31-34). 

As soon as our lives are really submitted unto God 
and continue yielded to Him, we shall be freed from the 
tyranny of an unreal future by the God-given reality of 
an eternal life. We have no time, no rest, no peace, 
because we seek the things that are seen, that remain 
but a fleeting moment. God does not say, “Seek ye first 
My kingdom (My reality) and then seek the things of 
this world.” No, we are not to seek the things of this 
world at all, neither first nor second. What we need 
shall be added. But if we seek God in order to have 
those things added, we are hypocrites and shall never 
come to experience the peace of a heart whose future 
is yielded unconditionally to God’s care. 

Do we then preach a careless attitude? Never. Only 
“to order and provide the 

shall be able to “buy, as 
“use this world, as not 


a life that leaves to God 
future as He has the past” 
though [he] possessed not,” to 
abusing it: for the fashion of this world passeth away” 
(I Corinthians 7:30-31). 

The accepted gift of eternal life in Christ for a 
glorious future makes us free from the dominion of a 
man-made, unreal future. 


THE MASTERY OF TIME IN PRACTICE 
1. Every day yield yourself to God, utterly, uncon- 
ditionally. 

Rest in His presence every morning, in peace and 
adoration, in submission and quietness, bowed over 
His Word until its message has taken hold of you and 
you know in your inmost being that you have yielded 
yourself to Him for that day without reservation. 

3. When cares arise during the day, 
are in danger of being pressed into hurry, stop; stop 


or when you 


immediately where you are, fix your heart upon the 
unseen Lord; and give yourself over to thinking of 
Him and His love until His peace has replaced your 
fret and hurry. 

When your work increases, prolong your Quiet 
Time alone with God, that the roots of your spiritual 
life may be grounded the more deeply the more you 
are called upon to serve. Luther said that he had so 
much work that two hours of daily time spent in God’s 
presence were not sufficient any longer to keep him in 
absolute serenity of spirit before God all through the 
day. So he had four hours daily. It seems strange to us. 
Yet it is really a natural law; everywhere we see it in 
nature: night and day, summer and winter, rest and 
work. peace and storm. 
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FOR CHRISTIAN MIDSHIPMEN 

For the past two summers, IVCF men from several of 
the large universities have enjoyed fellowship in the 
things of the Lord aboard the usN/rotc Junior summer 
cruise ships. Robert P. Meye (541 Searle Avenue, Palo 
Alto, California), chairman of this midshipmen’s Bible 
study-prayer group, is eager to contact now all Christian 
men who will be taking either of the two trips and 
hopes to find a chairman for the East Coast cruise (Meye 
will be with the West Coast group). Because the cruises 
last only six weeks this summer, it is imperative that 
all contacts be made beforehand, so that once the trip 
is under way there will be no delay. 





5. Learn more and more through daily practice to 
rest in Christ’s presence and love without doing any- 
thing (do not pray in order to, read in order to) ; just 
keep your whole heart and mind fixed upon the reality 
of His love until your heart is warmed and rekindled. 
Then the consciousness of His love will drive you to 
prayer or to His Word or constrain you to service for 
Him or send you renewed to your daily work. 

Learn this blessed attitude of a yielded life: “Be- 
hold the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me according 
(Luke 1:38). 

7. Say ever with adoring heart: “O Lord .. . thou art 
my God. My times are in thy hand” (Psalm 31:14-15). 

Then you will have found the key that unlocks the 
secret of the mastery of time. END 
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BY HAROLD HARPER 


TWO AND THE STRANGER 





i). you ever wonder about what our Lord is doing 
now? A study of what He did after His resurrection 
should help us to understand this present ministry. Too, 
such a study gives the believer real comfort and cheer. 

During the forty days between His resurrection and 
His ascension He did four things: First, He comforted 
the sorrowing heart of one who loved Him devotedly, 
Mary Magdalene, by calling her name as she sat by His 
tomb that first Easter morning (John 20:11-18). That 
evening we find Him confirming the troubled heart of 
Thomas, His doubting disciple, by revealing Himself 
and thus causing the Doubter to bow in worship and 
exclaim “My Lord and my God.” A very short time 
afterward He restored the backsliding heart of Peter, 
the impetuous denier who had been so sure his Lord 
could depend on him. Finally, before He went away to 
heaven, our Lord on the Emmaus road encouraged dis- 
tracted hearts. 

This last story especially commands our attention. 
Let us, then, examine Luke 24. The chapter begins with 
an opened tomb and closes with opened heavens—and 
a glorified Man being received up into the place from 
which He had come. 

Briefly, Cleophas and perhaps his wife were making 
their way home to Emmaus, a small village seven miles 
from Jerusalem. Cleophas’ wife is seen in John 19:25 
standing by the cross of Jesus, her heart drawn out to 
the lowly sufferer, utterly unconcerned at the reproach 
that such a position brought. On the Emmaus road they 
were talking over the events of the past days—our 
Lord’s trial by the nation of Israel, His sentence of 
death, and then those hours of agony when on the Cross 
He “bare our sins in his own body.” They had no doubt 
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Has the Stranger met you yet on life’s road? 


heard these words, and maybe they looked for some 
spectacular demonstration to prove to the world that 
He was indeed the Son of God. 

And “while they communed together and reasoned, 
Jesus himself drew near, and went with them” (Luke 24: 
15). We find Him here the Companion of His followers 
as they trudge life’s weary highway needing encourage- 
ment and succor. The Emmaus road is very much like 
the roads you and I travel. It was rocky and sometimes 
bruised the feet that traveled there. It was evening; the 
light had begun to dim. But as they stumbled on, “Jesus 
himself drew near, and went with them.” At first it 
would seem as if the deep sorrow of their hearts hid 
Him from their eyes. Skillfully He drew from them the 
story of His rejection. Our Lord is still the Companion 
of His own. The Apostle Paul wrote to the Philippians, 
“The Lord is at hand.” He is handy, available at all 
times, to succor and cheer and encourage those who 
seek to go on for Him. To insure His companionship, 
speak much about Him as these two did. 

As the journey continued and their hearts were drawn 
out to Him who was still a Stranger, He began to point 
out Scriptures which had hitherto meant little or nothing 
to them. We read that “he expounded unto them in all 
the scriptures the things concerning himself” (v. 27). 
Here we find our Instructor. He was both the Lesson 
and the Instructor. From the Old Testament Scriptures, 
He drew forth those prophecies that spoke of His death 
and resurrection. He said, “Ought not Christ to have 
suffered these things, and to enter into his glory?” 
Undoubtedly the “ram caught in a thicket by his horns” 
was touched upon and the word, “your lamb shall be 
without blemish” of Exodus 12, was explained. The 
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blood sprinkled on the mercy seat as seen in Leviticus 
16 would be expounded, as well as those glorious pas- 
sages in Psalm 16 and Job 25, telling the thrilling story 
of His resurrection. 

And as He spoke to them, their hearts burned within 
them (v. 32); the darkness of the path gave way to the 
glory of His presence as, in the quietness of the humble 
home. “he was known to them in breaking of bread.” 
With burning hearts they sped back to Jerusalem; how 
short the journey seemed! The burden was lifted! Christ 
was real! He was alive! Bursting into the room where 
the little group of disciples were gathered. they cried, 
“The Lord is risen indeed!” The reality of His presence 
not only actuated their feet, but it unsealed their lips. 
Even as they were talking, “Jesus himself stood in the 
midst of them. and saith unto them, Peace be unto 
you!” He takes His place in the midst of His own—the 
place He loves to be, and the place where He is ever 
found, as the Peace-Bringer. 

And He does bring peace. To His own in the upper 
room, He said. “Peace | leave with you. my peace I 
give unto you” (John 14:27). Here the first peace is 
peace with God, wrought for each believing heart 
through the shedding of His precious blood. The second 
is that which He personally enjoyed, and which we may 
also enjoy as we lay our cares and trials at His feet. 
How much we do need Him in this capacity both in our 
individual lives and in our public gatherings. END 





IN LOVE—GO SLOW 
(Continued from page 11) 


other boys and give your free time to him? He must 
really be very fond of you. Of course he hasn’t said so 
in so many words, but why should any boy keep on 
dating you if he isn’t more than a little interested? You 
have much in common; you have a wonderful time 
together; there seems to be nothing to indicate rough 
sailing. He’s very probably much in love. You surely 
could be—perhaps you are too reserved in your ex- 
pression. Isn't it all exciting? Life takes on a new pink 
glow. 


And it is just at this point that many of us girls have 
lost an opportunity for an invaluable friendship . 
possibly marriage itself, ultimately. For when any man 
senses that the pursuit is on, that a girl whose friendship 
he has been enjoying—but about whom he has not 
thought in terms of marriage—has taken into her own 
hands the initiative which is his prerogative; then the 
whole tenure of their relationship is changed—if not 
ruined. 

The development of adult friendships between fellows 
and girls is a stimulating experience for which there 
is little opportunity before university. Don’t ruin this 
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privilege by swooning in a sentimental coma when he 
dates you three times in a row. It is as satisfying an 
experience for a fellow as for a girl to share points 
of view with one of the other sex, to come to understand 
a bit of how the other thinks and something of its 
interests. It is an enrichment and a step toward real 
maturity that can be gained in no other way. 


We women are inveterate schemers, sentimentalists, 
and devisers of means by which we check a man on or 
off our potential list if he so much as sits by us in the 
library twice in a row. We weigh his glances, tone of 
voice, and his general manner—and emerge with rather 
a complete understanding of all he is thinking, espe- 
cially as it pertains to us. Not so that man! Not great 
on innuendo, he generally says what he means, wastes 
no time on double meanings, is frank and sincere and 
expects his friends, both men and women, to give and 
take on that same level. How often, therefore, is a man 
utterly baflled by things he hears about himself, of what 
he has said or is supposed to have meant by what he 
has said when it is the mere conniving of a feminine 
mind aided and abetted by passing through a _ half- 
dozen mouths. 


He is in love because he has dated you five times? 
No. Make a note of it. Enjoy the friendship. You will 
enjoy him a great deal more if you don’t contrive. Then 
if by chance your relationship should mature into real 
love. that love will be only the deeper because of the 
sincere friendship which preceded it. If it does not, 
enjoy it for what it is—an enriching friendship. “What- 
soever things are true, honest, just... lovely .. . think 
on these things.” 


You men, one word. A girl may not want to confine 
her attentions to one boy, but when the rest of you— 
after you have seen her three times with Mr. X—strike 
her. off your list and tell the rest of your friends that 
she is taken so it’s hands off from now on, what can 
the poor girl do? The responsibility for developing 
the mores of Christian friendship is yours as much as 
ours. There is a terrific need for a new deal in the whole 
matter. Help us, won’t you? END 





ANNUAL CNF MEET 


The Christian Nurses Fellowship National will 
sponsor a dinner meeting during the week of the 
Biennial Convention of the American Nurses 
Association to be held in San Francisco May 8-11. 
Stop at the CNF booth at the convention for your 
ticket and further information, or write Christian 
Nurses Fellowship National, 1444 North Astor, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

e Dr. Douglas Johnson has just completed twenty- 
five years as General Secretary of the British /nter- 
Varsity Fellowship of Evangelical Unions. Dr. Johnson 
might well be called “Mr. Inter-Varsity,” for the exist- 
ence and present growth of the Biblical university 
student movement around the world is probably due in 
greater part to his vision and faithfulness than to any- 
thing else. Dr. Johnson has degrees both in medicine 
and arts and during his undergraduate days read ex- 
tensively in history and theology. When friends from 
many parts of the world sent messages of appreciation 
in honor of this milestone, Dr. Johnson wrote a circular 
letter in reply. We quote from it some portions which 
seem especially pertinent to the work of Inter-Varsity 
in North America: 


“Since we did not begin this correspondence, we feel 
little guilty in now taking the opportunity to rub in 
some of the lessons to which many of the correspond- 
ents refer. Surely, nothing could be simpler than those 
few elementary principles which we have tried to im- 
press year by year on various successive office-bearers. 
. . . The following are some of the points about which 
we used to be most concerned (and about which we 
trust that all of us are still concerned) : 

1. Let us fear God and nobody else. 

2. God always and everywhere has held, and still 
holds the initiative. 

3. ‘When you are trying to accomplish something 
you should first decide what is the final object you are 
seeking to attain and then never lose sight of it’ (Ma- 
han, on Naval Strategy). 

4. In practical applications, ‘success depends upon 
attention to detail’ (Lister). 

5. ‘Live in daytight compartments’ with ‘optimism 
and equanimity’ (Osler). 

6. ‘There is only one rule of practice—put yourself 
in the patient’s place’ (Lister). 


“But what was it that the original leaders of the IVF 
set out to attain? Their final object was to carry the 
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news of WORLD CAMPUSES 





saving Gospel of Christ into all the British universities 
and to this end to found vigorous local Christian 
Unions, which would be both loyal to Christ and re- 
main self-supporting, self-governing, and self-propa- 
gating. Now that some success has been achieved in 
this, we need more firmly than ever to hold to the dom- 
inant convictions of the earliest leaders, viz: Insistence 
upon the fact that personal redemption depends upon 
the blood of Christ’s atoning sacrifice, offered once for 
all and to which nothing can be added. . . . Undeviating 
acceptance of the Crown Rights of the Redeemer as 
symbolized in His Word. . . . Practical confidence in 
the provision of the Holy Spirit for the leadership 
and the functioning of each Union.” 


HOLLAND 

e Dr. Jan Dengerink, General Secretary of the 
Calvinistische Studenten Beweging of Holland, has an- 
nounced plans for the Student Congress which will be 
held the last full week of August near Amsterdam. The 
conference staff includes Dr. G. Ch. Aalders and Dr. N. 
Okma, both on the faculty of the Free University of 
Amsterdam, Mlle. Janine Paris from France, Mr. Peter 
Haile from Great Britain, M. Jean-Jacques Dufour from 
Switzerland, Herr Herman Keller from Germany, and 
Ole Oystese, traveling secretary of the Norges Kriste- 
lige Student-og Gymnasiastlag (Norwegian IVCF). 
‘Justification by Faith,” “Jesus Christ and our Sancti- 
fication.” “Jesus Christ and Social Life,” “Assurance 
of Faith.” “Christian Religion and Scientific Thought” 
are a few of the subjects to be considered and illustrate 
the vast scope of both doctrinal and practical matters to 
be covered during the Congress. The speakers include 
able Christian professors and ministers from Norway, 
Holland, France, Great Britain, Germany, and _ the 
United States. Dr. Cornelius Jaarsma, Calvin College 
professor who has spoken to a number of IVCF chap- 
ters in the Midwest, will have Christian school education 
as his subject at the Congress. Students in Canada or 
the United States who may be interested in attending 
the Congress should write to Dr. Jan Dengerink, Calvin- 
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istische Studenten Beweging, Wouwermanstraat 19bv., 
Amsterdam. the Netherlands, for further information. 


HUNGARY 

e Dr. Ferenc Kiss, head of the department of 
anatomy at the University of Budapest and president 
of the Free Churches of Hungary, writes in an encour- 
aging and optimistic vein. He states that the work 
among students is progressing well, as is Christian 
work as a whole. The autonomy of the local churches 
and student groups seems to be emphasized. Speaking 
personally, Dr. Kiss reports good progress in his medi- 
cal research opportunities and success. 


GERMANY 

On December 16 at the Bible College at Wiedenest, a 
number of student with Ernst 
Schrupp to consider further steps in the development 
of the Studenten-Mission in Deutschland (SMD). It 
was agreed that the Studenten-Mission is an autonomous 
missionary student movement directed by an elected 
representative student committee. On this occasion, 
Ernst Schrupp resigned the direct leadership of this 


representatives met 


movement and is now a member of what is called the 
“responsible committee.” A central office for the SMD 
has been established at Marburg/Lahn and a student 
executive committee of four members formed. A mis- 
sionary week-end conference was scheduled for the 
last week of January, and a mission was to be held at 
the University at Marburg the second week in Febru- 
ary. Prayer is asked for God’s guidance regarding the 
future leadership of the Studenten-Mission as well as 
for preparation for the spring and summer camps. 
Continue to pray for Ernst Schrupp, who is still not 
well, although somewhat improved. 


CHINA 

e A recent letter from David Adeney from Shang- 
hai, China, brings up-to-date information. We quote 
from it in part: 

“Several months ago, although we expected that the 
work of the IVF would continue we hardly dared to 
hope that we should be allowed as much liberty as we 
now enjoy. The words of Mary which we sent home 
as a Christmas message, ‘He that is mighty hath done to 
me great things; and holy is his name,’ truly expresses 
our praise and confidence in the Lord as we prepare 
for the witness of this new year. 

“During the past two weeks special Christmas and 
New Year meetings have brought real blessing to many 
of the Fellowships. Members of one group rejoice that 
permission has now been granted for them to meet on 
the campus, a privilege which was never granted before 
liberation. They had a grand Christmas gathering at 
the IVF house at which I showed lantern pictures of the 
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events connected with the birth of the Saviour. Mem- 
bers of a medical group went visiting in the wards on 
Christmas Eve and next morning held an evangelistic 
meeting in one of the classrooms. . . . 

“On Christmas afternoon about a hundred, represent- 
ing a number of different fellowships gathered at one 
of the IVF houses for a time of praise and fellowship, 
and, as we listened to the various testimonies, we were 
indeed conscious that the Holy Spirit had been working 
in our midst. The Fellowships are, of course, absolutely 
autonomous, and it was grand to hear of the way in 
which the students on their own initiative had been 
actiyely witnessing for Christ. There were also stories 
of failure, and one realized afresh how hard it is to 
maintain a true testimony whilst surrounded by all 
kinds of temptation. . . 

“News from other parts has on the whole been most 
encouraging. . . . Missions have been held in quite a 
number of centers and wherever there is a group, even 
though small, the witness continues. There are, however, 
a few colleges where the work lacked a firm foundation 
and here the Fellowships have become casualties. We 
thank God for the great opportunities that still exist 
but we are fully aware that dangers and difficulties lie 
ahead. Many Christians are facing severe tests... . 
The importance of their witness cannot be overempha- 
sized for, if they fail, the Church of the living God in 
this land will suffer a severe setback.” 


JAPAN 

e It is most encouraging to know that the new Chief 
of Nursing in Japan is Virginia Ohlson, who is a real 
Christian and actively interested in the Christian Nurses 
Fellowship. In a recent letter from her to CNF head- 
quarters in Chicago, she wrote: “We thank and praise 
God for His leading and guidance in the beginnings of 
what we pray will be definite Christian work with 
Japanese nurses. In October . a small group of 
nurses and interested persons gathered for the 
purpose of prayer for this work. The following month 
the same group plus two nurses from England and one 
from Sweden gathered for prayer and discussion of 
plans on how to make initial contact with nursing 
schools in Tokyo. We decided that visits should be made 
to the various hospitals to discuss the possibility of 
beginning weekly Bible classes for the nurses. Since 
nursing schools in Japan are undergoing a period of 
reorganization, we plan to contact first the’ schools 
which are most likely to continue to train nurses after 
1950. 

“This past week we visited seven hospitals and how 
thankful we are for the wonderful response we have 
received. In each hospital they were very happy to 
learn that we were interested and willing to have Bible 
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classes for their nurses, and eager for us to start at 
Micki. 

Already numbers of New Testaments have been dis- 
tributed among Japanese student nurses through the 
co-operation of the Gideons, and this will likely prove 
to be the wedge to opening prayer meetings and Bible 
studies in the hospitals and nursing schools. 

In order to help with the initial expense of getting 
a Japanese Christian Nurses Fellowship organized, the 
nurses of the Chicago area are sponsoring a male 
chorus concert. Friends who are interested in helping 
financially will make their donations to the Chicago 
nurses who in turn will give them tickets for the con- 
cert. The singers, of course, are donating their services 
—one of whom is the father of Virginia Ohlson. 


e On the 20th of December—the Tuesday before 
Christmas—the important little building that receives 
and distributes mail for “Tokyo Foreign Missionaries, 
A.P.O. 500” burned down, just after having received 
three truckloads of Christmas mail! The fire followed 
an earthquake. The building was privately maintained 
by the missionaries and will of course have to be re- 
placed. Since the missionaries are most anxious to check 
on their losses, Miss Webster-Smith urges HIS readers 
and other Inter-Varsity friends to get in touch with her 
at_once if no acknowledgment has been received of 
gifts and letters sent before Christmas. (This would 
also apply, of course, to other missionary friends at 
the same address. ) 


Meanwhile. word has come of the provision of a 
headquarters building in Tokyo in the student district. 
Prayer is now asked that God will supply funds for its 
purchase ($18,000), as it will provide office quarters 
for the Japanese IVCF, residence for Miss Webster- 
Smith, and student center facilities. According to a 
letter dated February 11, $4,000 was needed by the 
end of the month to meet a payment. If this amount 
was paid on time, 1VCF could move in right away. 





After April 1, all mail for the Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship, Student Foreign Missions 
Fellowship, Christian Nurses Fellowship, and 
HIS Magazine should be sent to 1444 North 
Astor, Chicago 10, Illinois. Watch for a story 
on the new headquarters building in the May 
HIS. 


FRANCE 


e According to Dr. Hans Biirki, present hindrances 
to an effective evangelical work among students are as 
follows: Christian church over-organization; lack of 
student leadership on a spiritual level; student witness 
either ineffectual, or else utterly lacking; discourage- 
ment caused by the feeling that one’s own campus is the 
“hardest” one in France for any kind of Christian wit- 
ness. 


Beginning April 8, French lycee and university stu- 
dents will meet at Camp 4 la Valbonne for a Spring 
conference. 


BELGIUM 


e News from both Dr. Biirki and Felix Fallas tell 
of the establishment of a witness for Christ at the Uni- 
versity of Brussells, which is a real triumph of God’s 
grace and the result of a willingness to tackle the diffi- 
cult problem of the “hardest” campus. Plans for an 
Faster camp are now under way. 


ITALY AND SWITZERLAND 


e Through Dr. Biirki’s visits, there are more numer- 
ous contacts in Italy than ever before, and he reports a 


very promising outlook. Plans are going forward for a * 


camp this spring. In Genoa three evangelistic meetings 
were held, one of which was attended by fifty students, 
a spectacular turn-out for Italy. 


Prayer is asked for God’s blessing on two camps 
planned for Swiss students in April. END 
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NEWS OF THE CAMPUS 
(Continued from page 27) 

e The Penn Christian Fellowship (University of Pennsyl- 
vania) met for a Day of Review on February 11. The opening 
session at 10 o'clock at the Reformed Episcopal Church of the 
Atonement in Germantown was spent in Bible study and 
prayer and an analysis of the past semester’s program in 
the interest of a more effective ministry this semester. At 
3:30 in the afternoon, other IVCF groups joined Penn Fellow- 
ship at the Germantown YMCA for a discussion of personal 
witnessing. The regular Philadelphia area monthly meeting 
held at eight o'clock at “the Bible Institute of Pennsylvania 
concluded the day’s activities. 

e University of Missouri's IVCF shipped ten bags 
of clothing to Japan last semester to Miss Irene Webster- 
Smith, for distribution to Japanese students. She wrote 
back how thankful they were to receive the shipment 
and enclosed letters from two Japanese Christian stu- 
dents who received some of the clothing, expressing 


their appreciation. 

e@ On January 6, the Purdue IVCF considered various as- 
pects of witnessing. Four members were the speakers: 
Torvald Rygaard opened the presentation with a talk on who 
should witness and to whom; George Bertsche followed that 
with the reasons why we should witness; then Frank Mathews 
spoke on how we are to witness; and Mary Arnold concluded 
the program by showing that a close personal relationship 
with the Lord is basic to a successful, fruitful witness. 

e Because of administrational difficulties that seem 
to have been the direct result of a definite evangelistic 
effort when four accepted Christ, the Christian Nurses 
Fellowship at a Missouri hospital has been carrying on 
weekly Bible studies in a private home and the members 
are growing spiritually. Since this CNF was organized a 
year ago, thirteen girls have received Christ as Saviour 
as the result of the personal witness of the members. 

e@ in order to help meet the need of the city schools (the 
nonresidential schools) of the Los Angeles area, Melvin 
Friesen, staff member in southern California, met with repre- 
sentatives from a number of them for a week end at Man- 
hattan Beach not long ago, where they thought through 
and prayed together about their specific local problems. 

e Along the same line, executive committee mem- 
bers of Chicago IVCF chapters spent an afternoon 
together at the University of Chicago—the first time 
they have ever met in this way-—in discussion, consul- 
tation, and prayer concerning the problems facing their 
groups. Following the session, they had supper together. 

e The Texas Missionary Conference took place over the 
year-end week end at Dallas Theological Seminary. A total of 
about fifty-five attended, representing eleven Texas schools 
and one hospital plus one out-of-state school. Dallas Theolog- 
ical Seminary had the largest representation, followed by 
the University of Texas Medical School. The speakers were 
G. Christian Weiss of the Gospel Missionary Union, Nick 
‘Kalivoda, a student from the Dallas Theological Seminary, 
George Dillard and William Walker of the Central American 
Mission, and Wesley Gustafson, Missionary Secretary of IVCF. 

On Saturday, the various speakers presented God's pur- 
pose for the world, God's purpose in us, God's purpose 
through us on the campus, God's purpose through us on the 


mission field. On Sunday morning, students partook of the 
Lord’s Supper together before dividing up to visit various 
churches. After the Sunday dinner, four discussion groups met 
simultaneously, each student choosing the one of greatest 
interest to him. The subjects were ‘“‘How to Pick a Mission 
Board,"’ ‘‘Medical Missions,” ‘‘Nonprofessional Missions," and 
“Missions is Everyone's Job.”’ 
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e At Buena Vista College’s (lowa) Homecoming 
this fall, the Student Christian Fellowship walked off 
with the first prize in the beauty division for its float. 
The float was constructed of yellow and white napkins, 
and was planned around the “Buena Vista Fellowship 
Wheel,” suggesting that Christ should be at its center. 
The rear of the float asked the searching question, 
“What think ye of Christ” (see picture) ? 

e@ The Medical Christian Fellowship of the IVCF at the 
University of Western Ontario (London) has just concluded a 
six weeks’ series—one meeting a week—on the Designer 
of the Universe. The first two sessions considered the evi- 
dences for a Designer, the next two the possibility that such 
a Designer might have revealed Himself to man, and the 
last two the question as to whether the Designer is accessible 
to man. The speakers were Christian scholars whose lectures 
were well worth hearing: Dr. H. R. Kingston, Dean of Arts 
and Science at University of Western Ontario; Dr. E. G. Pleva, 
Professor of Geography at Western Ontario; Mr. R. K. Har- 
rison, Dean of Residence at Huron College; and Canon Quin- 
ton Warner, Anglican clergyman. 

e Just before the Christmas holidays, the Bruin 
Christian Fellowship (University of California at Los 
Angeles) held an International Tea, attended by forty- 
five foreign students from fifteen different countries. 
The Christmas theme predominated, of course, with the 
whole group singing four selected carols (words and 
music provided), a soloist singing “The Holy City,” 
and then one of the students giving a five-minute talk 
on what Christmas means to the Christian. 

eo At Kansas University, several students who are only 
young Christians have been witnessing about Christ to some 
of the liquor dea‘ers. As a result, one man now seems much 
interested to know the Bible and has asked the students to 
come ba-k to instruct hirh in it, saying that he knows he is 
in the wrong kind of business, even though he is not yet a 
professing Christian. 

News of IVCF chapters and groups intended for this 
column should be turned in by the 10th of the second 
month preceding date of issue. Deadline for the June- 
September issue—-the last of the current school year— 


is April 10. 
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70d! how unsearchable are his judgments, and 
past finding out” (Romans 11:33)! 
as the Good Shepherd willingly giving His life 
sheep, as the Lamb of God taking away the-sin 
world, that Christ asked us to remember Him. 
is right here that we so often forget. We extol 
d deeds, His teaching, His example, His ethics 
ignore, explain away, or deny Him as our 
mary Sacrifice. Man does not relish Christ as 


= he-Sth-Bearex, for then he must confess himself as a 


— heIpless_bet- deserving sinner. While man is willing to 


admire Christ ~ee™ ‘a superior fellow, he is unwilling 
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Mion of sins.” 

as never before, let us tarry before His 
oss and see Him there. If we have never thought very 
much about the Lord Jesus dying for us, perhaps we 
might sit three hours with Him in worship and thanks- 
ceiving. Eat that bread. Drink that cup. This is the 
fellowship of His broken body and shed blood. Say 
from your heart in a new and deeper way as you see 
Him there—‘the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 


himself for me” (Galatians 2:20). —csw 





